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Hitler and Film 
The Fihrer’s Hidden Passion 


Bill Niven 

What role did film play in Hitler’s life 
and in his terrible vision for the world? 
This pioneering work debunks myths 
and explores new dimensions of Hitler’s 
influence on film in Nazi Germany. 
Drawing on groundbreaking research, 
Bill Niven provides concrete evidence 
of Hitler’s viewing habits, financing of 
films, and relationships with actors and 
actresses. 


Hardback £25.00 


TURNCOAT 


STEPHEN BRUMWELL 


Turncoat 
Benedict Arnold and the 
Crisis of American Liberty 


Stephen Brumwell 

Why did the once-ardent hero of the 
American Revolutionary cause become 

its most infamous traitor? The author's 
research in previously unexplored archives 
sheds new light on General Benedict 
Arnold and how his mystifying defection 
to the British was actually driven by 
personal honour and a deep concern for 
America’s best interests. 


Hardback £25.00 
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Trading in War 


London’s Maritime World in 
the Age of Cook and Nelson 


Margarette Lincoln 

Full of vivid stories, this immersive and 
meticulously researched study of London’s 
riverside districts in the 18th century 

fills a gap in our knowledge. It reveals 

the lives of ordinary people who played 

a crucial role in Britain’s fight to sustain 
its global maritime trade and, eventually, 
defeat Napoleonic France. 


Hardback £25.00 
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Saladin, Richard the Lionheart, 
and the Battle That Decided 
the Third Crusade 


The Siege of Acre, 


1189-1191 

Saladin, Richard the 
Lionheart, and the Battle That 
Decided the Third Crusade 


John D. Hosler 


An epic recounting of the most decisive 
military engagement of the Third 
Crusade, here is the first comprehensive 
history of the Siege of Acre when the 
armies of England’s Richard the Lionheart 
and King Philip Augustus of France 
confronted the formidable Ayyubids of 
the Egyptian Sultan Saladin. 


Hardback £25.00 
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KEITH 
THOMAS 
PURSUIT OF 
CIVILITY 


In Pursuit of Civility 
Manners and Civilization in 
Early Modern England 
Keith Thomas 


A peerless study of the place of civility in 
the shaping of English society between 
the early 16th and the late 18th centuries 
from renowned historian Keith Thomas. 
Displaying a true master’s grasp of the 
period, Thomas offers a compelling and 
wide-ranging analysis of the connections 
between changing notions of civility, the 
justification of colonial expansion and the 
invention of race. 


Hardback £25.00 
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Persian Gulf 


Command 
A History of the Second 
World War in Iran and Iraq 


Ashley Jackson 


This dynamic history is the first to 


construct a total picture of the experience 


and impact of World War II in Iran 

and Iraq. The importance of these 

two countries to the Allied forces’ 

war operations has not been properly 
acknowledged, Jackson contends, and he 
details the damaging effects of Western 
intervention. 


Hardback £25.00 
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A Little History 
of Archaeology 


Brian Fagan 

What is archaeology? Golden pharaohs, 
lost civilizations and Ice Age cave art? 
Archaeology is all of these, but also far 
more: the only science to encompass the 
entire 3,000,000-year span of human 
history! For curious readers of every age, 
this absolutely up-to-date book explores 
archaeology’s history of controversies, 
discoveries, heroes and scoundrels, global 
sites and newest methods. 


Hardback £14.99 
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Gardens and 
Gardening in Early 
Modern England 
and Wales 


Jill Francis 

Exploring the less extravagant gardens of 
the 16th and 17th century British county 
gentry, this beautifully illustrated book 
presents a picture of gardeners and their 
daily activities. 

Published in association with the Paul 
Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art 


200 colour + b/w illus. 
Hardback £35.00 
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One hundred years ago this month, the Royal Flying Corps 

and Royal Naval Air Service were combined to form the 

Royal Air Force (RAF).Bri inscommemor ionofthe 
centenary will surely be coloured by its role in the Second World War, 
which many believe to be the RAF’s finest hour. In this month’s cover 
feature, on page 25, military historian Patrick Bishop revisits this 
period to argue that of all the three services, it was Britain's air force 
that contributed the most to victory over the Axis. It’s a view that I’m 
sure many of you will respond to and we look forward to your letters 
and social media messages over the next few weeks. 

Another icon of Britain's past making headlines this month is 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, about whom a major new museum is 
opening in Bristol. Famously declared the ‘second greatest Briton’ ina 
2002 BBC poll, Brunel's reputation has soared in recent decades. But 
has this adulation prevented amore nuanced view from taking hold? 
Professor Crosbie Smith believes so and he explains why on page 40. 
We've already had several enquiries about the dates of this year’s 

History Weekends and I’m pleased to confirm that we willbe 
returning to both Winchester (5-7 October) and York 
(19-21 October) in 2018. Tickets are due to go on sale in 
the next few weeks. But if you can't wait until the 
autumn for live history, then you may well want to book 
yourself onto our Bayeux Tapestry event taking place 
in Oxford on17 June. Full details are on page 94. 
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@ Patrick describes the 
RAF’s war-winning effort 
from 1939-45 on page 25 


@ Rana profiles six influential 
Chinese lives on page 32 


@ Hetta reveals the lengths 
to which mystics would 

go to get closer to God 

on page 45 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in April in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


21 April 1934 


Nessie sparks a press circus 


The Daily Mail ‘proves’ the existence of the Loch Ness 
Monster with a sensational front page photograph 


ven by the standards of the Daily 

Mail, its front page on 21 April 1934 
was a sensation. ‘London Surgeon’s 
Photo of the Monster’ read the headline. 
Below, a black-and-white image showed 
the long neck and head of a dinosaur-like 
monster, emerging from the waters. The 
picture’s source could hardly have been 
more respectable: the London society 
gynaecologist Robert Kenneth Wilson. 
Now there could be no doubt: the Loch 
Ness Monster was real. 

Although the legend of a monster 
dates back to the sixth century, the Loch 
Ness Monster was really an invention of 
the 1930s, when a series of witnesses 
claimed to have seen a creature in the 
loch. So in December 1933, the Mail 
sent a big-game hunter, Marmaduke 
Wetherell, to locate the creature. He duly 


oe 


found some huge footprints on the shore. 
‘Monster of Loch Ness is Not Legend But 
a Fact’ screamed the headline. But when 
the Mail asked experts from the Natural 
History Museum to examine the prints, 
they reported that they had probably 
been created by the foot of a dead 
hippopotamus that had been converted 
into an umbrella stand. 

The ‘surgeon’s photograph’, then, 
could hardly have been better timed. 
But was the timing suspicious? Indeed 
it was. Decades later, Wetherell’s stepson 
confessed that he and his father had 
made the ‘monster’ from a toy subma- 
rine, and used Wilson as a go-between to 
lend authenticity. “We'll give them their 
monster,” Wetherell reportedly said. 
And, fake or not, the result was one of 
the most famous photographs in history. 


The photograph allegedly showing the Loch Ness Monster, which the Daily 
Mail ran on its front page in 1934. It was later revealed to be a fake 


6 April 1814 


Emperor 
Napoleon 
abdicates 


The leader’s generals force his 
hand after refusing his orders 


he beginning of April 1814 found 

Napoleon Bonaparte in defiant 
mood. After a series of military reverses, 
his empire had crumbled and the troops 
of the Sixth Coalition (comprising 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Britain and 
others) had occupied Paris. The emperor 
himself, with what remained of his army, 
was at Fontainebleau, south of the capital. 
Far from giving up, however, he was 
determined to fight on. At midday on 
3 April, Napoleon told the Imperial Guard 
that they would shortly march on Paris 
and retake the city. “Vive ’empereur!” 
the men shouted. “A Paris! A Paris!” 

Unfortunately for Napoleon, his senior 
officers had different ideas. They had no 
desire to see more blood spilt to appease 
their master’s vanity. “Are we to sacrifice 
everything to one man?” asked the 
previously loyal Marshal Ney. “It is time 
to think a little of ourselves, our families 
and our interests.” 

Ney led a delegation to see Napoleon. 
The latest news from the capital, he said, 
indicated that the senate had turned 
against the emperor. It was pointless to 
fight on: “The army will not march on 
Paris.” “The army will obey me 
Napoleon shouted. “Sire,” said Ney 
firmly, “the army will obey its generals.” 

There was a pause. Then Napoleon 
asked his marshals to let him speak to his 
foreign minister. In that moment, they 
knew he had given up. Three days later, 
on the morning of 6 April, the emperor 
summoned his officers and wrote out a 
note of abdication. 

When the news reached England, all 
was jubilation. As people queued for 
newspapers, bells rang out in triumph. 
Napoleon’s extraordinary career was 
over — or so it seemed. 
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Napoleon hands his note of abdication to his officers at Fontainebleau in April 1814, after they have refused to command the army to march 
on Paris. The officers made a stand against Napoleon, believing his motivation to be his own glory, rather than the common good 
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Anniversaries 


8 April 

Exploring ancient ruins 
on the island of Milos, a 
Greek peasant discovers 
the statue known as the 
Venus de Milo (right). >. 


Arelief carving showing Romulus and Remus being nursed by a she-wolf. According to legend, Romulus went on to found the city of Rome 


21 April 


23 April 

At the age of 52, playwright 
William Shakespeare dies 
of an unknown cause. He is 
later buried in Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 


Romulus murders his brother 
and founds an empire 


According to enduring legend, blood is shed 
at the birth of the city of Rome 


or the citizens of imperial Rome, the 

festival of the Parilia, which took 
place every year on 21 April, was always a 
jolly occasion, complete with all sorts of 
sacrificing and feasting. For, as every- 
body knew, this was the city’s birthday, 
the anniversary of Rome’s establishment 
by Romulus in the year 753 BC. 

Even at the time, there were several 

different versions of the story of Rome’s 
foundation. In the most common, 


Romulus and Remus were the twin sons 
of the princess Rhea Silvia and the god 
Mars, who were abandoned by the river 
Tiber and suckled by a she-wolf. Later, as 
adults, they returned to the riverbank to 
found a city of their own. According to 
legend, the two brothers could not agree 
on the precise spot on which to start 
work. In one version, Romulus went 
ahead and ploughed a furrow around the 
Palatine Hill to show where the walls 


27 April 

After more than 700 years 
of the House of Commons, 
Betty Boothroyd (right) 
becomes the first female 
Speaker of the House. 


should be. When Remus mockingly 
leaped over the walls to demonstrate 
their inadequacy, his brother angrily 
struck him down. “So perish anyone 
else,” he supposedly said, “who shall 
leap over my walls.” So that was the end 
of Remus, leaving the solitary Romulus 
as the undisputed first king of the new 
city on the Palatine. 

Was it true? “Pure myth,” writes 
classicist Mary Beard, who argues that 
“there was almost certainly no such 
thing as a founding moment of the city 
of Rome.” Even Romulus probably never 
existed; he was an invention, projected 
backwards in time, while the story of his 
feud with Remus probably reflected 
Rome’s history of bloody civil war. But 
the Romans themselves undoubtedly 
took it seriously. After all, who can resist 
a birthday party? 
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14 April 1471 


Warwick the 
Kingmaker is 
slain in battle 


The royal power broker meets 
a merciless end at Barnet 


hen Richard Neville, Earl of 

Warwick, awoke on 14 April 1471, 
it was to a landscape obscured by thick 
fog. The day before, the richest and most 
powerful magnate in England had 
arrayed his army along a ridge north of 
Barnet, ready for battle. 

The stakes could not have been higher, 
but Warwick was a hardened gambler. 
He had been in his mid-20s when the 
dynastic feuding known as the Wars 
of the Roses had broken out in earnest. 
At the start of the wars he had been a 
Yorkist, instrumental in placing the 
young Edward IV on the throne. But 
after the two fell out, Warwick had 
switched sides. Now his men fought for 
the House of Lancaster. 

Dawn had not yet broken when the 
fighting began, and the fog was so thick 
that it was impossible to work out exactly 
what was going on. On Warwick’s right, 
his ally, the Earl of Oxford, overwhelmed 


The battle of Barnet, as depicted in a near-contemporary Flemish illumination. The battle 
was a gamble for the Earl of Warwick, and one that did not pay off 


his opponents, but on his left, the 
Yorkists were making bloody headway. 
Oxford managed to round up his men 
and lead them back into the fray, but in 
the heavy fog his badge —a star with rays 
— looked very similar to Edward IV’s sun 
in splendour. As a result, the Lancastrian 
centre, believing them the enemy, 
poured arrows into Oxford’s men. All 
was chaos, confusion and panic; some 


men were shouting about treason, others 
running from the field. The Yorkist 
reserves piled in; the Lancastrians broke. 
What followed was a bloody massacre. 
Waiting with his reserves, peering 
through the mist, Warwick realised that 
the game was up. According to the 
chroniclers, he was trying to get away 
when the Yorkist soldiers overtook him. 
There was, of course, no mercy. Oo 


COMMENT / Sarah Peverley 


“Warwick used his power to raise and remove kings in a medieval game of thrones” 


ALAMY 


The Earl of Warwick (1428-71) was 
a decisive player in the late 
15th-century conflict known as the Wars 
of the Roses (1455-87). Fuelled by 
unparalleled personal wealth and the 
influence it generated at home and 
abroad, Warwick used his power to raise 
and remove kings in a medieval game of 
thrones that had far-reaching effects 
on the social and economic stability 
of England. 
An adept politician, Warwick knew how 
to manipulate popular discontent to his 


advantage and that of the kings he served. 


But when he found himself marginalised 


and at odds with Edward IV, his volte-face 
in championing Henry VI’s hopeless cause 
set him and his Lancastrian conspirators 
on acollision course with disaster. 
Warwick’s ambitious plan to make his 
daughter queen by virtue of a hasty 
marriage to Henry’s son, Prince Edward, 
forced him into battle with a superior 
opponent and few allies. 

The devastation wreaked on Warwick 
at Barnet allowed Edward IV to secure 
another victory 20 days later at the battle 
of Tewkesbury (4 May 1471), where 
Prince Edward was killed and Henry VI’s 
consort, Margaret of Anjou, was 


captured. Warwick’s bloody demise on the 
battlefield also sealed the fate of Henry VI, 
who was murdered in the Tower of London 
shortly after Tewkesbury to ensure that 

no further uprisings could be held 

in his name. 


Sarah Peverley is 
professor of medieval 
f literature at the University 
of Liverpool and a BBC 
Radio 3 New Generation 
Thinker. To find out more 
about her work, visit 
sarahpeverley.com 
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Pearson 


Join our Assessment 


A late T 
Pearson have exciting opportunities for History Teachers to 

become Examiners for our GCSE and GCE A Level qualifications. 

This is a great opportunity for teachers across the UK who are 

currently teaching or recently retired. Applicants will hold at least ? 
one year’s full time teaching experience in GCSE or GCE A Level History. 

If you are passionate and keen to explore new approaches to teaching 

your subject, then join our Assessment Associate team, and become 

an Edexcel Examiner for Pearson. 

For more information and how to apply, please visit our website 

www.edexcel.com/aa-recruitment or email us at 

aaresourcing@pearson.com 


UNIVERSITY OF 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


MA in Second World War Studies: 
Conflict, Societies, Holocaust 


With one of the most established and highly-regarded departments in 
War Studies, the University of Wolverhampton is now recruiting for the 
Master's degree in Second World War Studies: Conflict, Societies, Holocaust. 


Taught by an international team of critically-acclaimed history scholars, 
this course allows you to explore the history of the Second World War, 
expand your knowledge and turn your interest into a qualification whilst 
examining key issues such as: 


* Axis and Allies * The Ostfront and German Occupation Policy in Eastern Europe 
* Societies and Total War * The Holocaust « The Air War « The Victory Campaign. 


Attend Saturday Schools once a month at our City Centre campus in Wolverhampton 
on a part-time basis for two years — with essay assessments and no exams. 


For further information visit: wlv.ac.uk/historyww2 


We also offer a campus-based, part-time MA in the History of Britain and 
the First World War, a part-time MA in Military History by distance learning 
and a full-time & part-time MA in Twentieth Century Britain. 


Visit: wlv.ac.uk/pghistory Call: +44 (0)1902 321 081 Email: foss-pg@wlv.ac.uk 


Postgraduate loans and loyalty discounts may be available. 


Photo credit: Child survivors of the Holocaust on their way to the UK. Courtesy of UN Archives 
and Records Management, New York (Record Group S-1058-0001-01-314) 
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Georgian sex advice 


A recently unearthed sex manual 
dating to 1720 is to be sold at 
auction in Derbyshire. Alongside 
advice on how to conceive a son, 
the book - entitled Aristotle’s 
Masterpiece - also features 
illustrations of beast-like creatures, 
such as the one pictured here. This 
image is of “a monster begot by 
women’s unnatural lying with 
beasts in 1603”. 
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may have been 
members of the 
Great Viking 
Army killed 

in battle” 


A team of archaeologists has re-examined a mass grave 
fa excavated in Repton in the 1980s, and concluded that it 
could contain war dead from the Great Viking Army that 
invaded England in AD 865. Catrine Jarman (left), who 
led the team from Bristol University, explains more 


What new information has come to 
light during the re-examination of 
the Viking graves? 

We now believe that the mass grave at the 
site, which contained the bones of at least 
264 people as well as artefacts and coins 
dating to the mid-870s, was associated with 
the Great Viking Army, which, according 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, arrived in 
England in 865. 

Radiocarbon dating, performed in the 
1990s, dated the bones to a mixture of dates 
between the seventh and ninth centuries. 
Our investigations, though, have revealed 
that the bones were all consistent with 
people who died in the late ninth century, at 
the same time as the Great Viking Army’s 
invasion. The bones were mostly of men 
aged 18—45, but 20 per cent of 


the remains were women’s. Lon ine 


What do we know 
of the Great 

Viking Army? 

The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle describes the 


One of the skulls from 
the Viking mass grave 
in Repton 


army’s movements in the decade or so after 
its arrival, especially battles against the 
Anglo-Saxons, but beyond this, we know 
little about it. Its size has been debated for 
decades, but the consensus now, especially 
considering the large size of the Great Army 
camp recently discovered at Torksey, 


Lincolnshire, is that it was thousands-strong. 


Whatis significant about the other 
gravesat the site? 
One grave contained four juveniles, aged 
between eight and 18. This is in itself 
unusual, as we have few similar examples of 
juveniles buried together from the early 
medieval period. They were deliberately 
positioned in the grave, with a sheep jaw 
placed at their feet. At least two of them 
had evidence of violent injuries on 
their skeletons. 
The archaeologists who 
originally excavated the site 
suggested the grave was a 
ritual or sacrificial grave 
marking the closing of the 
nearby mass grave as part of 
an elaborate funeral 
process. It is possible that 


and linked to the funeral 
ritual. Another theory is that 


their deaths were deliberate 


A photograph of the juvenile 
grave at Repton, taken in 1982. At 
least two of the skeletons had 
evidence of violent injuries 


the children were members of the Great 
Army, and were killed in battle. 

A third grave at the site contained two 
men, the older of whom was buried with a 
Thor’s hammer pendant and a Viking 
sword. A boar’s tusk was placed between his 
legs, and it has been suggested that the 
injuries he sustained before death may have 
severed his penis or testicles. The tusk could 
have been a replacement for what he had 
lost, in preparation for the after-world. 


Does your research tell us anything 
new aboutlife in England at this time, 
or life in the Viking army? 

We can now go back to thinking of the 
Repton mass grave as a possible Viking 
Army burial site, which has exciting 
consequences. I’m working with colleagues 
on an ancient DNA study which should tell 
us more about their backgrounds. These 
were the people who became the first 
Scandinavian settlers in England, so the 
more we can find out about their lives, the 
more we'll understand about this crucial 
part of English history. 

Catrine Jarman is a PhD researcher in 
archaeology and anthropology at the University 
of Bristol. Read more about the findings at 
https://doi.org/10.15184/aqy.2017.196 
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A cracked teapot with a 
missing lid (above), bought 

at auction for just £15, has 
been sold to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York for 
£460,000. Made in the US by 
John Bartlam in the late 18th 
century, the teapot is thought 
to be the only one of its kind 
still in existence. 


The Yorkist king’s original 
resting place beneath a 
Leicester car park has been 
given protected status by 
the Department for Digital, 
Culture, Media and Sport. 


The director of the Shaanxi 
Cultural Heritage Promotion 
Centre has condemned the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia 
for being “careless” with the 10 
Terracotta Warrior statues 
currently on loan there. The 
comment relates to an incident 
in December when the thumb 
of one of the warriors (similar 
to the one shown below) was 
snapped off and stolen. The 
centre is planning to claim 
compensation. 
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A selection of 
stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


DNA extracted from a 
10,000-year-old skeleton known 
as Cheddar Man has revealed that 
he had dark brown or black skin 
and blue eyes — a combination 
common in western Europe 
at that time. The results 
also suggest that 
Cheddar Man was 
unable to drink 
milk as an 
adult. 
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_. Footprints found at the 
ancient site of Melka Kunture 
; in Ethiopia indicate that children 
/ J as young as one accompanied 
Ff, adults on hunting trips. The c700,000- 
year-old footprints, preserved by volcanic 
aS f ash, were found with stone tools and the 
f : CL che teng mA butchered remains of a hippo. 
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Pimay pose risk to PAges 


en os _, Archaeologist David Jacques, of the 
_ , University of Buckingham, has warned 
\ that building a tunnel past Stonehenge 
>) could damage nearby Mesolithic 
\ settlement Blick Mead. 
Highways England stated 
that the plans were 
“never intended as 
a geographical 
map”. 


Two Roman 
boxing gloves 
discovered near 
Hadrian’s Wall last 
summer have gone on show 
at Vindolanda Roman Fort. 
The leather gloves, made 
c2,000 years ago, fit 
Snugly over the 
knuckles. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 

A forensic reconstruction of 
Cheddar Man’s head; one of the 
human footprints found at the 
Melka Kunture site in Ethiopia; 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire; the 
Roman boxing gloves discovered 
near Hadrian’s Wall 
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The historians View... 


Is the world finally 
waking up to 
transgender issues? 


The debate over trans people's rights has become one 
of the hottest topics of 2018. But it hasn't always enjoyed 
such visibility. Two experts consider why the issue of 
transgenderism was, for so long, sidelined in the 
discourse over gender and sexuality 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


wider restructuring of gender and sexuality. 
In Britain, Scandinavia, parts of the USA 
and the Netherlands, relative normalisation 
of homosexuality has meant a breaking 
down of old umbrella terms used to address 
gender and sexual dissidence. People no 
longer have to accept identities or labels that 
were the consequence of prejudice. 

‘Gay’ was a self-affirming response to 
living with prejudice and an attempt to carve 
out space in a homophobic society. In the 
1970s and 1980s many identities were 
gathered under the banner of ‘gay and 
lesbian’, including those rejecting the 
conventional gender order. The politics of 
gay rights encouraged the binary thinking 
(gay or straight) that went with prejudice 
against homosexuality. This made it difficult 
to think in terms of the varieties of sex/ 
gender experience that terms like ‘gay’ or 
‘homosexual’ subsumed. 


The politics 

of gay rights 
encouraged the 
binary thinking 

(gay or straight) that 
went with prejudice 
against homosexuality 
HARRY COCKS 


A ccording to the OED, the word 
‘transgenderism’ was coined in the 
journal Sexual Hygiene and Pathology in 
1965 to distinguish questions of sexuality 
from reversals of gender such as transves- 


tism. Sexuality, it was argued, was nota 
major factor in transvestism. 

It was not until the mid-1990s that 
transgender assumed its current meaning. 

It now refers to someone rejecting conven- 
tional notions of gender, seeing themselves 
as in between genders — without necessarily 
wanting to reassign their gender surgically 
(though it can also include that). 

Why have transgender issues come to such 
prominence in Britain, North America and 
elsewhere? The short answer is to be found 
in the transformation of gay rights leading to 


Now these legal and cultural prejudices 
have been overthrown in some places, we 
can discuss these varieties. To understand 
this shift properly we also need to under- 
stand the history of sexuality and gender. In 
the west we have tended since the 1960s to 
think of sexuality as a form of desire that is 
independent of gender. But many people 
even in the recent past thought of their 
homosexuality as a function of their gender. 
They desired people of the same sex because 
they thought of themselves effectively as 
‘women’ or ‘men’ with desires appropriate to 


those genders, and not as homosexual or gay. 
This view prevails in some parts of the world 
today, where homoerotic desire is seen as a 
problem of gender confusion, and can be 
‘solved’ if such confusion is addressed 
medically or therapeutically. 

This understanding of sexuality meant 
that sexual desires and gender reversals were 
frequently conflated, not least by those who 
experienced them. So does that mean that 
transgender people as understood today 
have always existed? The answer is no 
because this way of understanding the 
relationship of sexuality and gender did not 
necessarily reject the binary order of gender. 
As recently as the 1930s people who 
appeared to be part ofa third or ‘intermedi- 
ate’ sex did not think of themselves as 
necessarily between genders or against 
gender binaries — instead, they may have 
embraced these gender binaries as a way 
of explaining their sexual desires. 

The emergence of transgender as a 
concept reflects two developments: the 
resurgence of the old idea that gender is 
the primary category of identity, and the 
individualisation of sexual/gender identities 

= that followed the widespread 
acceptance of gay rights. 


Harry Cocks is associate 
professor of history at the 
University of Nottingham 
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f you’ve never really known a trans 

person in your life then all the recent 
publicity about us in the last few years could 
easily lead you to think we are just a western 
fad. Fads come and go. Maybe you think 
we'll be gone too in another year or so, 
replaced by another novelty. 

But this idea couldn’t be further from the 
truth. In reality, trans people (though they 
weren't called that) have been around for 
hundreds, even thousands, of years. 
Anthropologists will also tell you that they 
are in evidence in human societies around 
the world. On every continent, in every 
language, there is a place for people who 
don’t fit the strictly binary ideal that we’ve 
developed in the west: men at one extreme, 
women at the other, and nothing in between. 
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: eople sing and dance at the Namma 
) Pride March - promoting LGBT rights 
-in Bengaluru, India, November 2017. 
“Trans people have been around for 
hundreds, even thousands, of years,” 
says Christine Burns 


They are there in British history too. 

The most famous example is Chevalier 
Eon, a diplomat and prominent cultural 
figure in 18th-century France and Britain. 
Such was the controversy over his (later her) 
gender that people placed bets over her 
autopsy when she died in 1810. In the 19th 
century, there was a flurry of press reports of 
people getting imprisoned for crossing 
genders. A famous doctor, James Barry, was 
found on his death to be female bodied. The 
same happened to a bricklayer, Harry Stokes, 
who had been married for 20 years and was 
only revealed when he died in his fifties. 

The early 20th century is full of gender 
crossers — many of the reported ones going 
from female to male. We'd probably know a 
lot more about this era had the Nazis not 
burned the work of the first doctor to really 
study trans people. Many know the famous 
picture of Nazis burning books from 
Magnus Hirschfeld’s institute in 1933, but 
few realised until recently that the books 
were case histories of trans people and 
details of how to help them. 

Things really changed for trans people in 
Britain in the 1960s. Until then, they were 
individual cases, seeking help alone and 
maybe never even meeting another person 
like themselves. But in 1966 four trans 
people formed a self-help group called the 
Beaumont Society. That organisation 
spawned meeting groups around the 
country — the main ones being in Manches- 


A portrait of 
the surgeon 
James Barry, 
who was born 
a woman but 
lived as aman 


‘UnGerman’ material is burned in Berlin, 
1933. Several pioneering books on 
transgenderism were lost in Nazi bonfires 


ter and London in the early 1970s. There was 
also an autobiography by the transgender 
travel writer Jan Morris in 1974 and an 
influential BBC documentary, A Change of 
Sex, in 1979/80. Trans people — isolated, with 
few ways to learn about themselves — began 
to realise they weren’t alone and there were 
ways to find help. 

Even with this new information, it took 
them until 1992 to begin to campaign for 
their rights. They had no employment 
protection. They couldn’t alter important 
documents. They were effectively excluded 
from many professions and from being able 
to marry. And the press treated them as 
freaks. It’s 26 years since that rights cam- 
paign began. Trans people now have legal 
protections but there is still so much 
ignorance and prejudice to overcome. 

The fight for equality continues. 


Christine Burns was a 
leading figure in Press for 
Change, a campaign group 
focusing on the rights and 
treatment of trans people. She 
now writes about trans history 


: Trans Britain: Our Journey from the 
Shadows edited by Christine Burns 
(Unbound, 2018) 
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Your article on Georgiana was interesting 
and she was in many ways a remark- 
able woman (History Explorer, 
February). However, she had the 
opportunity to be so because of 
almost unlimited wealth. That wealth 
was derived from the sweat of lead 
miners, coal miners and farm labourers 
who earned a subsistence wage and 
struggled to feed their children. 
The contrast between her life and that of 

the thousands of workers who were needed 
to support it is quite stark. Too often when 


LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


The high price of fame 


we look back at the lives of the rich and 


were only possible because of those that 
supported them. 
The Duke of Wellington is said to have 


of the ability of the German and British 
firm under relentless artillery fire and 


to engage in combat. 
Both Georgiana and the Iron Duke are 


Michael Wright, Chelmsford 


Reading’s Bayeux Tapestry 

It is good news to learn that the Bayeux 
Tapestry is going to be loaned to Britain 
in 2022 and possibly tour the country. 
Readers might like to know that Reading 
Museum already has a full size faithful 
replica of it on public view. This was 
made in 1885 by 35 skilled Victorian 
female embroiders who had studied 
medieval tapestries and who sought to 
use authentic materials and wool. 

I have visited the exhibition on more 
than one occasion and the display is first 
class. The tapestry is shown at a level 
where both adults and children can view 
it easily. There are good explanatory 
notes and on Saturday afternoons there 
is a free Bayeux Tapestry Tour. 

So, if 2022 is too long to wait, or 


famous we forget that their achievements 


claimed Waterloo was won “on the playing 
fields of Eton”. In truth it was won because 


cavalry charges and still have the strength 


well remembered in history. Sadly those who 
toiled or died for them are often forgotten. 


infantrymen under his command to stand 


@ We reward the Letter of the 
Month writer with our “History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s Pandemic 1918: 
The Story of the Deadliest 
Influenza in History by 
Catharine Arnold. Read the 
review on page 81 


Stopping the slave trade 

Tony Quinn of Sacramento needs to 
check his history (Letters, February). 
The Royal Navy West African Squadron 
prevented Africans being taken to the 
Americas for much of the 19th century, 
fighting battles with slave ships. Britain 
did everything to put an end to the 
African slave trade. 

John Garlington, Preston 


It’s all about the science 

I did not find your historians’ views on 
civilisation convincing (A New Civilisa- 
tion Rises, March). 

Artis very jolly, but its influence on 
civilisation is minimal. Civilisations are 
mainly dependent on, and characterised 
by, the level of their technology. Most 


Georgiana - a life made possible 
only by the toil of others, says 
reader Michael Wright 


AINE ARNOLD 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


The personal touch 

Thank you for the short article on John 
Rogers (Anniversaries, February), who is 
a direct ancestor of mine. I was quite 
surprised to find him in my family tree 
and even more intrigued to find out 
about his life, especially his incarceration 
and death. 

What I find most profound about 
Rogers’ martyrdom is the description of 
his wife and children, looking on as their 
husband and father was burned alive. 
Adriana, his Belgian wife and niece of his 
friend and colleague, Jacob van Meteran, 
watched him burn, cradling their 11th 
and youngest child, whom I believe was 
one-year-old Barnaby Rogers. 

If I hadn’t known that Rogers was an 
ancestor of mine, I wouldn’t have cared 
all that much about his death, other than 
to observe how and why Queen Mary I 
got the nickname ‘Bloody Mary’. Rogers 
would have been reduced to a piece 
of trivia — just another forgotten figure 
of history. 

Coming from a place where our local 
history is often forgotten, and having 
studied history taught by teachers who 
have stories that remain with me today, 
has made me appreciate forgotten objects 
and events, such as the death of the first 
Marian martyr, 463 years later. 

Erin Ferguson, Wagga Wagga 


Astray shot leads to the noose? 
I write regarding your piece Ruth Ellis 
and the Hanging that Rocked a Nation 
(February). The home secretary at the 
time, Gwilym Lloyd George, later told 
writer Fenton Bresler that one reason for 
not reprieving Ruth Ellis was that one of 
her bullets had hit an innocent bystander 
in the hand. I believe that she should 
have been reprieved for a clear crime of 
passion against a man who seems to have 
been vile, but this side of the argument 
does deserve a mention. 

Mark Taha, London 


Allow a hero his flaws 
Your contributor Barbara Taylor 
Bradford writes that she would turn a 


Bayeux too far to go, then visit Reading historians know little science and so find blind eye to anything detrimental about % 
Museum (readingmuseum.org.uk). lam it comfortable to ignore it. Hence the Winston Churchill (My History Hero, = 
sure you will find it very interesting. exaggeration of art’s importance. March). Even Churchill himself was . 
Josie Midwinter, Didcot Dr John Wesson, Abingdon more self-critical than that. To give just & 
The opinions expressed by our commentators are their own and may not represent the views of BBC History Magazine or the Immediate Media Company 
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Barbara Taylor Bradford won’t hear a word against Churchill, her History Hero, but we 
should allow this hero his flaws, argues reader Frederic Stansfield 


one example, he found it far from 
admirable that he was unable to achieve 
the objective for which Britain had gone 
to war in 1939, to set up a truly indepen- 
dent state in Poland. 

Churchill was a complex man, with 
many flaws. It does his memory no 
favours to indulge in hero-worship at the 
expense ofa fair and balanced assess- 
ment of his role in history. 

Frederic Stansfield, Kent 


Nota western republic 

While I consider both of the perspectives 
offered in March’s Backgrounder on Iran 
to be lacklustre — since both articles 
consisted mainly of speculation and 
assertion rather than analysis or insight 
—I take particular exception to Professor 
Ansari’s description of the “Islamic 
Republic” as an “essentially western 
concept”. 

Firstly, he seems to have taken the 
Iranian theocracy’s self-description too 
much at face value; the USSR, commu- 
nist China and North Korea also referred 
or refer to themselves as ‘republics’, yet 
no thinking person would describe them 
as “essentially western”. Secondly, an 
‘Islamic republic —a state founded on 
religious principles, which even a cursory 
Google search would unmask Iran as — is 
an essentially unwestern concept; in fact, 
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this is the very thing that Enlightenment 
secularism sought to overthrow. 

Thirdly, the particular principle 
upon which Iran is founded — that of 
velayat-e faqih, or ‘guardianship of the 
jurist’, interpreted by Ayatollah Kho- 
meini mean that all of Iran’s citizens 
are to be treated as ‘wards’ (children) 
of the clerical class — is especially alien 
to those “essentially western concepts” 
of individual liberty, the rule of law 
and democracy. 

Fourthly, every first-hand source on 
Iranian socio-politics that I’ve consulted 
suggests that such ‘republicanismY that 
does exist in Iran is a farce, that genuine 
power resides with the mullahs, and that 
the latter are keen to suppress (without 
much success) the influence of western 
ideas (consumerism, private life, liberty 
of dress, etc) among the populace. 

Talia Sear, Northamptonshire 


WRITE TOUS 


We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook 


Should the suffragettes 
be pardoned for their 
crimes? 

Tori Simpson Kurz They did much 
more for society than just get the 
right to vote. Isay pardon them. 
They ignited change and a move- 
ment with benefits for not just 
women but all of society. There are 
cultures in this day and age that still 
keep women on this level... 


Ginette Hardwick The suffragettes 
only resorted to lawbreaking after 
years of not getting anywhere by 
using peaceful means. It wasn’t 
until they did the things for which 
they were arrested that the 
establishment took any notice 


Barbara Ayres I think not. Surely 
leaving history as it is shows just 
how difficult it was, andis there to 
learn from 


@DufferRoy No. At the time, what 
many women were doing to further 
their cause was illegal. History 
cannot be rewritten because of 
changes in either attitude or law ata 
later date. The law may have been ill 
advised but it was the law, and they 
broke it 


@Diane_toller The laws were 
different then and it is time they 
were pardoned. It happened 100 
years ago. Alan Turing was 
pardoned, eventually 


@wareham_andrew They are 
dead - what do they care for 
pardons and apologies? PC taken to 
the nth degree 


@woodstockcatman I would say 
yes as these women certainly 
deserve to be remembered as the 
heroes they were but it is very 
difficult to try to justify this now by 
looking back & judging those times 
by 2018 standards 


@CraigMatthews9 I don’t think 
they would be bothered by 
receiving a pardon fromasystem 
and government that oppressed 
and ignored them for so many years 


@LouiseCulmer1 No. They were 
extremely violent. They smashed 
windows, slashed paintings, set fire 
to letters, and made numerous 
arson attempts. They planteda 
bomb in Westminster Abbey. A lot 
of people, including people who 
supported female suffrage, were 
shocked by their antics 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on... the western canon 


“The role of women has all too often 
been excised from our history” 


When our daughters were little we took 

them to Paris and did all the usual things: 

a boat ride on the Seine, the Eiffel Tower, a 

trip to Disneyland. But we also took them 
to the Louvre. We walked to the Mona Lisa down a huge 
gallery covered with 15th-century Renaissance paintings: 
Adam and Eve ashamed by their nakedness; holy virgins 
in ecstasy; and then tortured saints and martyrs — 
crucifixions, flagellations, beheadings — angels and 
long-haired, bearded men floating beatifically in the sky 
above. Our younger daughter, who was seven at the time, 
was shocked. But she was also confused: “What is this all 
about?” she asked. “What’s in their heads?” 

It’s the question all historians must ask: a reminder, as if 
we needed one, that even in our global age, cultural 
productions are always specific to their civilisation. The 
deeply troubling psychological aspects of the world view 
of those pictures arose in late antiquity. For example, the 
idea of original sin (the doctrine that says that everyone is 
born sinful) was the product more than anything of the 
tortured psychology of the early Christian philosopher 
St Augustine, and it has done untold damage to people’s 
lives ever since. It was underwritten by generations 
of brilliant medieval theologians, who constructed 
a vast edifice of religious ideology that underpinned 
secular power and social morality in the west for well 
over a millennium. 

But suddenly, standing there in the Louvre with a 
seven-year-old, it all seemed to me not only a thing of the 
past, which truly was another country, but a very perverse 
path for a civilisation to have taken. 

The canon, the body of thought and art forms accepted 
as the most important in shaping a particular culture, is 
always the creation of the rich and powerful. They are the 
ones who control ideology and religion, and society’s 
views of sexuality, gender and identity. And, as the 
canon has been historically created, it is always the 
historian’s job to ask questions. 

I was reminded of this recently at the Manchester Art 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
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numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include The 
Story of England 
(Viking, 2010) 


Gallery. There Hylas and the Nymphs — the 1896 depiction 
of the Greek myth by neo-classical painter JW Water- 
house, which shows naked nymphs tempting Hylas into 
the water — had been taken off the wall because of the 
artist’s appropriation of the sexualised young female body. 

Visitors were invited to fill the empty space on the wall 
with sticky notes giving their reactions. The idea was to 
“prompt a conversation”, which it certainly did. “Good 
subject for debate,” someone wrote, “but please put it back 
—and analyse the painting in context.” 

It was soon put back. But was it offensive? Victorian 
erotic fantasy taken too far? Well, I must confess that as 
a 14-year-old schoolboy when I first saw it, I found it a 
disturbingly exciting portkey (to use a Harry Potter 
phrase) into the world of Greek myths. That Waterhouse’s 
male gaze and his depiction of women’s bodies might 
be problematical, I only saw later. 

The controversy over Waterhouse’s painting was a 
minor gust in the huge gale now blowing around the 
Time’s Up and #Me Too movements against sexual 
harassment. But his depiction, seen as a metaphor for 
dangerous female sexuality, reminds us that the dominant 
modes of western art are male centred, and in a society 
where men ruled and shaped society’s ways of seeing, 
much of our ‘great art’ is framed by that history. 

The canon was created by men for men, and the role of 
women has, all too often, been excised from our history. 
The works of female thinkers, writers and poets, the 
female Levellers, the women at Peterloo who marched for 
the vote long before the suffragettes — all were overwritten. 

Six hundred years ago. Christine de Pizan wrote her 
Book of the City of Ladies to her “community of women”. 
In it ‘Lady Reason’ pointed out that the stereotypes of 
women created by men could only be sustained if women 
are prevented from being part of the conversation. Since 
that time the attack on the canon has slowly gathered pace. 

Now, in our time, we can see clearly that the dominant 
narrative needs to be overturned, and reconstituted. And 
that, in part of course, is the historian’s job. HJ 
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Alexander Hamilton 


Alexander Hamilton depicted 
in an 1806 oil on canvas. The 
founding father’s disdain 
for ordinary Americans 
has, says Tom Cutterham, 
been lost in the rush to 
acclaim the tragic hero 
who died for his beliefs 
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The dark side of 


Alexander 
Hamilton 
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Hamilton, the musical, is a West End 
sensation, charting an immigrant’s rise to 
founding father of the United States. But, 


argues Tom Cutterham the real Alexander 


Hamilton was an elitist anti-democrat, 
who used violence to crush dissent 


wo middle-aged men in 
decline, embittered by 
political defeat, driven by 
passionate rivalry and 
trapped by an ideology of 
personal honour, stand to 
face each other with their 
pistols drawn. It is the summer of 1804, on 
the west bank of the Hudson river across 
from New York City. By the next day, one of 
these men will be dead. More than 200 
years later, he will also be the hero of a 
wildly popular musical, an icon with 
a dedicated fan-base. One duellist was an 
advocate of women’s rights, voted for 
slavery’s immediate abolition, and helped 
create the Democratic party. The other was 
Alexander Hamilton — and this is his story. 
Hamilton, it must be admitted, is having 
a bit of a moment. As the star of the 
eponymous West End musical, which 
transferred from an award-winning 
Broadway run last winter, he has been 


transformed into a pop-culture sensation, 
and (if my students at the University of 
Birmingham are any guide) an inspiration 
for new interest in late 18th-century 
America. That makes it all the more 
important, then, to shine a spotlight on the 


side of Hamilton the musical tends to avoid. 


The eve of revolution 

An intensely motivated man, Hamilton 
rose from difficult beginnings — raised by 
his unmarried mother on the Caribbean 
island of Nevis, until she died when he was 
13 —to become secretary of the treasury in 
George Washington’s first cabinet, one of 
the founding fathers of the new United 
States. A migrant within the British empire 
who came to New York on the eve of 
revolution, he became an advocate for 
forging a new, British-style state in North 
America: one that would hold its own 
among the European powers. In leading the 
new republic down the path of empire, 
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Hamilton played a major part in making the 
United States that we know today. 

Hamilton’s life as both a revolutionary and 
a leader of the newly independent nation was 
defined by three relationships. The first and 
most important was his relationship with the 
army. When armed conflict finally broke out 
in the colonies in 1775, Hamilton joined a 
militia unit and began military training. By 
the time the British invaded New York City 
the following year, he was the captain of an 
artillery unit commissioned by the provincial 
congress. In 1777, he joined General 
Washington’s staff and served there until 
—after numerous denied requests — he was 
given the chance to lead men into battle at the 
siege of Yorktown in October 1781. 

That victory was the last major action of the 
war, but it was far from the end of Hamilton’s 
engagement with military matters. As it did 
for many young men of the revolution, service 
in the Continental Army propelled Hamilton 
far higher, in terms of respectability, status 
and power, than he could have dreamed 
before the war began. When the fighting 
ended, such men suffered a renewed anxiety 
about their place in society. For Hamilton, 
now serving as a congressman in Philadelphia, 
the army was a top priority. In 1783, it very 
nearly led him into supporting a military coup. 

One of the darkest moments of Hamilton’s 
early political career is known to historians as 
the Newburgh Conspiracy. Officers feared the 
army would be disbanded before they were 
paid, and once that was done they would lose 
all influence on politics. The solution, some 
believed, was to take matters into their own 
hands. Hamilton urged General Washington 
to “guide the torrent, and bring order, perhaps 
even good, out of confusion”. What he did not 
say was stop the torrent. But just the threat of 
military takeover was enough to give 
Hamilton and his allies in Congress the 
leverage to approve lump sum payments 
for the officers. That same year, those 
officers set up a brotherhood, the Society of 
the Cincinnati, in a bid to maintain the status 
and power they had gained in the army. 


The genteel patriot 

Hamilton and his fellow officers in the 
Society of the Cincinnati preserved the bonds 
of friendship they had built during the war. 
But Hamilton had developed another set of 
relationships that did much to shape his 
beliefs and actions. Although his childhood 
was hard, Hamilton fell early into the upper 
echelons of New York society. It was only with 
the help of wealthy friends like the prominent 
politicians William Livingston and John Jay 
that he could attend King’s College, become 
an artillery captain, and ultimately find his 
place on Washington’s staff. When he married 


A painting shows 
George Washington at 
1781’s siege of Yorktown 
with some of his chief 
advisors, including 

(far right, on horseback) 
Alexander Hamilton 


Jefferson believed 
that Hamilton was 
a would-be Julius 
Caesar whose 
policies would 
lead the country 
towards tyranny 


Elizabeth Schuyler, the daughter of a power- 
ful New York landowner, Hamilton cemented 
his position in America’s republican elite. 

It didn’t take long for Hamilton to learn to 
think like a gentleman — one who believed 
himself superior to ordinary people. Even in 
November 1775, at the very beginning of the 
revolution, he was writing to Jay about “the 
unthinking populace,” who needed careful 
management by their betters. “When the 
minds of these are loosened from their attach- 
ment to ancient establishments and courses, 
they seem to grow giddy and are apt more or 
less to run into anarchy,” Hamilton opined. 


Over the course of the revolution, and 
especially with the war over, this anti-demo- 
cratic prejudice only grew stronger. Like many 
other genteel patriots, Hamilton believed that 
most Americans were unruly and dangerous, 
and prone to “licentiousness” if given too 
much power. In New York, he argued for 
restrictions on the democratic legislature, and 
at the constitutional convention in 1787 he 
shocked even some fellow gentlemen with his 
plans for a powerful executive and senate 
serving for life. “Nothing but a permanent 
body,” one delegate recorded him saying, “can 
check the imprudence of democracy.” 

If the army and the new nation’s genteel 
elite were two sides of the triangle that framed 
Hamilton’s world view, the third was his deep 
interest in financial matters. He had learned 
the techniques of accountancy as a boy in the 
Caribbean, and continued an intensive 
programme of self-education throughout the 
revolution. When Washington made him 
treasury secretary in 1789, Hamilton could 
claim to be one of the nation’s leading 
economic minds. He had already helped set 
up two banks. His third, the Bank of the 
United States, would be his master stroke. By 
consolidating the national debt, Hamilton 
helped place the future of the country in the 
hands of wealthy creditors — men, like his 
father-in-law, who could be trusted to look 
after its true interests. 
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LEFT: A poster for the anthem of the French 
Revolution, which Hamilton fervently opposed 
BELOW: Hamilton’s marriage to Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler offered him access to elite New York society 
BELOW LEFT: A gold mourning ring containing a 
lock of Hamilton’s hair, presented to a friend by 
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Along with the French Revolution, which 
he thought a travesty, Hamilton’s financial 
programme drew the battle-lines of American 
politics in the 1790s. Thomas Jefferson, the 
secretary of state, came to believe his 
colleague was a threat to the republic itself, 

a would-be Julius Caesar whose policies 
would lead the country towards tyranny. 

Jefferson was far from Hamilton’s only 
opponent. It was the men and women of rural 
communities in the Appalachian west who 
posed the greatest threat to his new fiscal 
regime, when they rejected his regressive 
tax on whiskey and began to organise local 
resistance movements. In 1794, after three 
years of conflict and failed collections, the 
government sent an army to crush the 
“insurgents” in the west. Hamilton rode 
with them, to make sure the flame of 
revolution was properly extinguished. 

A federal army marching on its own 
citizens, to enforce a new tax which would go 
to pay the interest on debts owed to an elite 
class of investors — that moment summed up 
Hamilton’s America, as viewed through the 
eyes of most ordinary people. It was in 
response to policies like these that they began 
to form ‘Democratic Societies’, dissident 
networks which became the grass roots of 
Jefferson’s opposition movement. Hamilton 
envisaged a thriving commercial and 
industrial nation, but one where power was 
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centralised in the hands of men like himself. 

By the late 1790s, with Washington in 
retirement and John Adams in the White 
House, Hamilton was out of political office 
too. But he still wielded substantial influence, 
including among Adams’ own cabinet. As the 
United States veered close to war with France 
(after refusing to repay debts to the French), 
Hamilton worked behind the scenes to 
engineer a rapid expansion of the federal 
army. Promoted to the rank of major general, 
Hamilton pushed his allies in the cabinet to 
raise new taxes for military spending — which 
resulted in a renewed outbreak of insurrec- 
tion in the west. Hamilton’s thirst for military 
power helped to sow divisions in the Adams 
government that ultimately led to both men’s 
political eclipse. 


Subtle intriguer 

Even before these events, Abigail Adams had 
warned her husband that Hamilton was a 
dangerous man, “as ambitious as Julius 
Caesar, [and] a subtle intriguer”. Nor was it 
just his political scheming that upset people. 
In 1791, he had an affair with a younger 
woman while Elizabeth was away with the 
children. Then the woman’s husband started 
chasing him for money. The affair became a 
spectacular national scandal six years later, 
when Hamilton was forced to make it public 
in order to clear himself of a corruption 


ABOVE: A badge of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, 
the brotherhood of which 
Hamilton was a member 


charge. It left an indelible stain on his 
reputation. So when he became de facto head 
of the army a year later, Abigail told John: “He 
has so damned himself to everlasting infamy, 
that he ought not to be head of anything.” 

In the election of 1800, Hamilton and 
Adams’ Federalist Party was turfed out of 
office. Even in New York, where Hamilton 
and his family had always had their power 
base, the rising tide of egalitarian opposition 
was overwhelming. Ordinary farmers and 
workers were sick of wealthy gentlemen 
controlling the republic in their own interests. 
Yet to Hamilton’s disgust, they voted a 
member of that elite, Thomas Jefferson, into 
the White House. Even more galling was the 
success of his great political rival Aaron Burr, 
who became Jefferson’s vice president. Burr 
had already bested Hamilton in legislative 
wrangling over his Manhattan Company 
Bank. At the election, Burr helped bring about 
the Federalists’ disintegration in New York. 
Hamilton found himself, finally, in the 
political wilderness. 

Four years later, Burr and Hamilton met 
at the well-known duelling-ground in 
Weehawken, New Jersey — the same spot 
where Hamilton’s son Philip had been killed 
in 1801, trying to defend his father’s honour. 
Burr had recently lost an election for governor 
of New York, and was soon to lose his office as 
vice president. Both men were nearing 50, full 
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Dancing like it’s 1799 


The secrets of Hamilton's success on the stage 


Sowhatexactly is Hamilton: 

An American Musical? 

Hamilton is set in the United States’ 
founding era, between 1776 and 1804, 
and follows the life of the founding father 
Alexander Hamilton. Starting out as a 
song performed at Barack Obama’s White 
House in 2009, the musical first took to the 
stage in early 2015, moved to Broadway 
that August, and opened at the Victoria 
Palace Theatre in London last year. 


Whocame up with the idea? 

A New Yorker of Puerto Rican descent 
called Lin-Manuel Miranda, who was 
previously famous for his Tony-winning 
show In the Heights. He won a MacArthur 
‘genius grant’ for his work in 2015, and 

a Pulitzer Prize for Hamilton in 2016. 


Hasn’tthe American Revolution 

been onstage before? 

Yes. The musical 7776, which focuses on 
John Adams and the political struggle 
around the Declaration of Independence, 
premiered on Broadway in 1969 and was 
revived in 1997. It won five Tony awards (for 
excellence in Broadway theatre), including 
best musical, and was made into a film in 
1972. Not everyone loved it though. Vincent 
Canby of The New York Times said: “The 
lyrics sound as if they’d been written by 
someone high on root beer.” 


What’sso special about Hamilton, 
the musical? 
The key to Miranda’s creation 


is his 


decision to cast performers of African 
and mixed-race heritage in the roles of 
white historical figures, including George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, as 
well as Hamilton himself. Flipping the 
racial script on 18th-century history, 
Hamilton also incorporates the hip-hop 
elements that Lin-Manuel Miranda used 
for In the Heights. 


Dohip-hopandhistory mix? 

By recasting the American Revolution 

in a thoroughly modern, cosmopolitan 
aesthetic, Hamilton launches the story 
out of the history books and turns it into 
something fresher and more exciting for 
contemporary audiences. Along with the 
details of founding-era history, Miranda’s 
lyrics also give their fair share of nods to 
the history and culture of hip-hop itself. 
Combining these two moments is precisely 
what’s so thrilling and thought-provoking 
about Hamilton. 


Is Hamilton historically accurate? 
Miranda’s lyrics are full of direct quotations 
from the documentary evidence, and 
while there’s plenty about Hamilton’s life 
not included in the musical, the public 
events it does portray stick closely to 
what we know. However, historians like 
Lyra Monteiro and Nancy Isenberg have 
criticised the way the musical portrays 
the founding of the United States. 

Set at a moment full of deep political 
resonances, Hamilton could hardly 
avoid being controversial. 


Giles Terera (centre) plays Alexander Hamilton’s nemesis Aaron Burr. Incorporating 
dance and hip-hop has helped give Hamilton a fresh, contemporary feel 


of the bitterness of thwarted ambition. Burr 
challenged Hamilton over insults relayed 
second-hand in an Albany newspaper 
(Hamilton had reportedly claimed that Burr 
“could not be trusted with the reins of govern- 
ment”.) Neither man would back down. Both 
were trapped by a notion of honour that was 
already becoming old-fashioned as a new, 
more democratic public culture spread across 
America. Of the two bullets fired that day, it 
was Burr’s that hit home. 

The dramatic tragedy of Hamilton’s death 
shaped, inevitably, how he came to be 
remembered. Extravagantly mourned by New 
York’s social elite, he left behind the romantic 
image of a man who died for his beliefs — or at 
least, for his passionate self-belief. While Burr 
went on to entangle himself in a treasonous 
adventure (raising a private army on the 
Mississippi, possibly with the intention of 
invading Spanish territory), Hamilton rested 
in Trinity churchyard, accounted a man of 
honour, in spite of his indiscretions. 

Hamilton, the musical, turns Hamilton, the 
man, into a hero of the American dream: a 
scrappy upstart immigrant who succeeded 
out of sheer determination. He is not without 
the tragic flaw, the hubris, that makes a 
compelling character. Yet Hamilton diverts 
attention from the real man’s undemocratic 
instincts, not to mention the long-term and 
global impact of the policies he championed. 

Looking back from the perspective of our 
modern age — where states depend upon the 
power of their financial establishments, and 
capital in turn demands freedom from 
democratic constraint — Hamilton’s actions 
and ideas appear not only pragmatic, but 
prescient. He looks like a realist, his oppo- 
nents like utopians. But that approach would 
miss Hamilton’s role in making the world the 
way it is. We can only imagine how history 
might have unfolded if he hadn’t got his way 
during the formative years of the United 
States. As things stand, for good or ill, we still 
live in a Hamiltonian world. @ 

Tom Cutterham is a lecturer in US history 
at the University of Birmingham 
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Hawker Hurricane fighters of no 73 Squadron pictured over France in April 1940. “Which of the three services contributed most 
to Allied victory in the Second World War? The answer to me seems clear,” writes Patrick Bishop. “It was the RAF” 
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word, and in the United States its reputation is so high that in some 
quarters it is almost regarded as something apart from, and superior 
to, Britain.” When I came across these words in the files of the 
National Archives it set me thinking about a question that is seldom 
posed. Which of the three services contributed most to Allied victory 
in the Second World War? Was it the army, the navy or the air force? 

In the course of researching my latest book, Air Force Blue, the an- 
swer to me seemed clear. It was the RAF — hence the book’s subtitle: 
‘Spearhead of Victory. The pre-eminence of the air force in the 
struggle, which was surely the high point of its hundred-year 
existence, is a sub-theme of the narrative. It was one that some re- 
viewers contested. Max Hastings, for my money the outstanding 
British historian of the war, thought the palm should be awarded to 
the Royal Navy. 

Nonetheless, I stand by my judgment. Without in any way deni- 
grating the achievements and sacrifices of the traditional services, I 
maintain that it was the new men and women of the air force who 
played the most significant part in Britain’s war. That view is based 
on many considerations such as efficiency, outlook, leadership and 
conceptual and operational flexibility. And in forming it, I took into 
account the US view of the relative merits of the British services. 

The verdict of the Americans is important. After joining Britain in 
the fight, they rapidly became the senior partners in the alliance. 
They came to us not as colonial cousins but as the new masters of the 
free world with their own strong notions of how things should be 
done. The feeling that cultural and historical connections meant that 
the US owed Britain deference had long ago passed. 

The Americans believed they had little to learn from a nation that 
was fast losing its world-power status and, in the space of a genera- 
tion, had twice been forced to turn to them for salvation. They mea- 
sured the worth of their allies with a beady and unsentimental eye. 
Attitudes among the American brass ranged from admiration to in- 
dulgent condescension to outright hostility. The chief of the US navy, 
Ernest King, was (in the words of Winston Churchill’s chief of staff, 
‘Pug Ismay) “intolerant and suspicious of all things British, espe- 
cially the Royal Navy”. 

Dwight Eisenhower, the supreme Allied commander in Eu- 
rope, took a much warmer view of the British Army. Yet he 
too could be critical of the generals he had to work with, 
feeling understandably intense exasperation with the in- \() 
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arly in 1944 the chief information officer with the Royal Air 
Force permanent delegation in Washington DC reported 
back to his bosses in London on how the service was regarded 
in the US. “We cannot hope to enhance the prestige of the 
RAE” he wrote. “Throughout the world it is a household 


subordinate and egomaniacal Bernard Montgomery. 

The Americans’ first impressions of the RAF were, though, highly 
favourable. In the early autumn of 1940, more than a year before 
Pearl Harbor, a US delegation toured Egypt. Colonel Harvey S Bur- 
well of the US Army Air Forces was greatly impressed by the RAF 
aircrew and ground staff he encountered, praising their “superb mo- 
rale, extraordinary patience and wonderful courage”. He met Air 
Marshal Arthur Tedder, head of Middle East Command, and his se- 
nior officers, and was relieved to find that the British “supercilious 
superiority so objectionable to Americans is rarely exhibited”. 

This impression persisted. So much so that the Washington infor- 
mation officer was able to state in his 1944 report that “many people 
who dislike the British would not say a word against the RAF”. 

The Americans came to regard their air force counterparts as 
sharing the qualities they admired in themselves: they were energet- 
ic, efficient, can-do. When Eisenhower was chosen to command the 
invasion of north-west Europe, he picked Tedder of the RAF as his 
second in command. The two had got to know each other intimately 
in the north Africa and Italy campaigns, and Ike regarded him as a 
“warm personal friend” and the man he most admired and trusted 
in the British high command. 

To what extent was the American view justified? Any dispassionate 
assessment would have to conclude that the army’s record in the first 
phase of the war was unimpressive. Its chiefs could reasonably argue 
that this was at least partly the result of being starved of money and 
resources by politicians who preferred to give budgetary priority to 
the air force. Nonetheless, the first 10 months were a story of debacle 
and defeat. The bungled intervention in Norway was followed by the 
ignominy of Dunkirk. In north Africa, they floundered against the 
Italians, missing several golden opportunities to wrap the whole 
thing up before Rommel and the Afrika Korps arrived. 

The famous victory at El Alamein in 1942 was the result of a 
marked numerical superiority in men, guns, tanks and aircraft. It 
was the first and last time that a British and Commonwealth force 
would beat the Germans on their own. Thereafter almost all the ar- 
my’s efforts in the west would be in conjunction with, and subor- 
dinate to, the Americans. 

The British performance during the ground campaigns in 
Europe brought mixed results. In the battle for Normandy 
in 1944, Montgomery took six weeks to capture Caen, a key 


The energetic, can-do attitude that 
Air Marshal Tedder (left) fostered in 
the RAF achieved the rare feat of winning 
the Americans’ admiration 
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The advent of air power had transformed warfare as dramatically 
as did the invention of gunpowder. By 1939 no victory on land or 
sea was possible without adequate air resources 
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A British destroyer drops a depth charge. The Royal Navy would play a critical role in Britain’s wartime survival - particularly 
in seeing off the U-boat menace during the Battle of the Atlantic. But was the RAF the key to securing ultimate victory? 


objective he had boasted would fall in days. The British-led Market 
Garden operation in September 1944 to speed up progress by seizing 
bridges in the Netherlands over the Rhine was a spectacular failure. 

It is true that British and Commonwealth forces led the campaign 
to kick the Japanese out of India and Burma. But then it was British 
and Commonwealth forces who had failed to prevent them from in- 
vading in the first place following the fall of Singapore in early 1942 
(which was described by Churchill as “the worst disaster” in British 
military history). 

For centuries, Britain had prided itself on the power of the 
Royal Navy. But the war at sea did not develop along the lines that 
the Admiralty had planned for. After the sinking of the Bismarck in 
May 1941 there would be no major fleet showdown with the 
Kriegsmarine, while the huge and expensive battleships that the 
admirals set such store by absorbed commensurate resources 
and manpower. 

The navy’s contribution to the war effort was undoubtedly enor- 
mous. Without it, Britain would have lost the Battle of the Atlantic 
and been starved into surrender. British sea power was essential to 
sustaining the campaigns in the Mediterranean theatre and the far 
east, keeping the Arctic convoys sailing and launching the D-Day 
landings. But much of the effort was a struggle for survival rather 


than an advance towards victory. Fighting this struggle took all the 
navy’s time, and British warships did not contribute anything to the 
US navy’s campaign in the Pacific until January 1945. 


he advent of air power had transformed warfare as 
dramatically as did the invention of gunpowder. By 
1939 no victory on land or sea was possible without 
adequate air resources. The strength of the Luft- 
waffe had been an essential element in the success 
of the German Blitzkrieg, just as the weakness of 
the Armée de l’Air had hastened French defeat. 

After the fall of France, Britain needed a powerful air force ifit was 
to stay in the war. It has often been said — quite rightly — that the navy, 
rather than the RAF, was Britain’s ultimate line of defence against 
an attempted German invasion. However, with Churchill’s position 
still insecure, a devastating preliminary air offensive might have 
brought a political collapse and a Vichy-style accommodation with 
the Nazis that would have rendered invasion unnecessary. 

By winning the Battle of Britain, the new service had a victory to 
match the navy and army’s immortal triumphs at Trafalgar and Wa- 
terloo. Success was due to two factors. One was the steadfastness and 
skill of the airmen in Fighter Command. The other was the foresight 
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A staged photo shows pilots running to their fighters during the Battle of Britain. In the wake of the air force’s exploits in the summer 
of 1940, a Preston salesman wrote: “The RAF are the darlings of the nation. What magnificent chaps the RAF chaps must be” 
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Overwhelming air power was fundamental to the success 
of the D-Day landings. As the ground troops found their feet, 
they had little to fear from air attack 


and organisational abilities of RAF commanders, who had ensured 
that they not only had the right fighters, but also a radar-directed 
command and control system able to make maximum use of re- 
sources to counter the threat. 

The exploits of the air force in the summer of 1940 confirmed its 
place in the hearts of the British public as the service they most ad- 
mired. The excitement of aviation meant that those who wore air 
force blue were already gilded with an aura of glamour and moder- 
nity. “The RAF are the darlings of the nation,” wrote John Thornley, 
a 29-year-old salesman from Preston, in his diary in July that year. 
“What magnificent chaps the RAF chaps must be,” he declared a 
month later when the Battle of Britain was reaching its climax. 


he RAF’s war had in fact got off to just as bad a start 
as the other two services, with many examples of 
poor equipment and faulty tactics leading to point- 
less sacrifices. Yet after the Battle of Britain, its repu- 
tation was unassailable. Britons proved remarkably 
willing to overlook Fighter Command’s inability to 
protect them from the winter Blitz of 1940/41, pre- 
ferring to blame politicians for the lack of countermeasures. 

The public relished instead the feeling that the air force was paying 
Germany back. Energetic publicity announced that the squadrons 
were going forth nightly to wreak destruction on the German war 
machine. The effectiveness of these raids was wildly exaggerated, 
and it was not until well into 1942 that propaganda began to even 
approach reality. But an impression had been created that here was 
one area where we had the edge over the Nazis, lifting the gloom 
generated by the setbacks on land and sea. 

The overall narrative was one of more or less continuously im- 
proving performance. The RAF’s leaders were quick to adapt, to 
learn from mistakes and to grasp the possibilities of new technolo- 
gies that spring up under the stimulus of war. These were the founda- 
tions that enabled the air force to play a critical role in the war effort 
—not just in ensuring Britain’s survival but in carrying it to victory. 

The RAF was blessed by some far-sighted commanders. In north 
Africa, Tedder had a hard job getting his army counterparts to un- 
derstand that successful warfare depended on the maximum inte- 
gration of land and air power, and seethed at their 
lack of vision and urgency. “The army direction 
here makes me shudder,” he wrote in his diary 
in April 1941 as Rommel was pressing forward in 
Cyrenaica. “We have got all our reorganisation to 
meet a new situation practically complete and 
working but they are still dithering as to whether 
General So-and-so is not too junior to take 
command because George So-and-so is in the off- 
ing. ‘Orrible!” 

Tedder kept such thoughts to himself. In his 
dealings with his opposite numbers he was a model 
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A newspaper vendor watches a dogfight over London, while 
keeping a tally of RAF and Luftwaffe losses, c1940 


of patience, forging a partnership that would come to be cited as a 
paradigm of inter-service co-operation. By the time the RAF fin- 
ished in north Africa, together with the Americans it had created a 
methodology of combined air-ground warfare that would carry the 
Allies onwards through the landings in Sicily and Italy. 

Overwhelming air power was fundamental to the success of 
D-Day. In the months before the landings, British and American 
bomber squadrons prepared the ground, smashing up road and rail 
communications in a largely successful attempt to hamper swift re- 
inforcement by the enemy when the blow fell. More than 3,200 photo 
reconnaissance missions were flown so that every foot of the terrain 
was mapped. 

As the ground troops found their feet, they had little to fear from 
air attack—a far cry from four years previously at Dunkirk. This time 
there was only praise and admiration for the RAF. As they pressed 
forward, it was always with the Typhoons and Spitfires of the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force roaring overhead, hacking at the retreating Ger- 
mans and easing the path to Berlin. 

In the east, victory in Burma would have been impossible without 
the logistical support of the air force, resupplying units fighting in 
impenetrable jungle. And despite the navy’s titanic 
role in maintaining the transatlantic lifeline, the 
U-boats might have prevailed had it not been for 
the efforts of Coastal Command. 

In all these areas the air force played an essential 
role. It was doing so, though, in conjunction with 
the other services. Success was a combined effort. 
But at the core of the RAF’s war was an enterprise 
in which it acted alone. The strategic bombing of 
Germany was more than just a campaign. It was 

the execution of a theory of air warfare that ruled 
the thinking of the RAF leaders in the run up to 


A poster shows an RAF raid on Liibeck. 
} For much of the war, the only way that 
| Britain could land an effective blow on 

; Germany was through bombing 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


Saturation bombing may not have broken the Germans’ 
Spirit. But it helped powerfully to bring about their postwar 
conversion to a peaceful democracy 


the war and which they had successfully embedded in the con- 
sciousness of successive governments. This held that heavy bomber 
fleets could cripple Germany’s war industry, fatally undermining 
its ability to fight, demoralising its population and, if not winning 
the war single-handedly, significantly reducing the task of the sol- 
diers on the ground. 


t was this proposition that had led the upstarts of the air 
force, even before the war began, to present themselves as 
the most important of the services. Paradoxically it is here 
that their achievements are less clear cut. Certainly, strategic 
bombing was one area in which Britain showed the Ameri- 
cans the way, more than pulling its weight in terms of opera- 
tions mounted and losses sustained. The first US raids start- 
ed in July 1942. In the 30 months that followed, American bombers 
never matched the tonnages showered down by the RAF. They 
didn’t pull ahead until January 1945. 

The question is, how effective were the 873,348 tonnes of ord- 
nance that Bomber Command dropped? The controversy as to 
whether the results were worth the effort began before the war was 
over and has continued ever since. It is unlikely to ever be resolved. 

It is true that the German war economy proved far more resilient 
to bombing than the air marshals had proclaimed and that 
German civilian morale was no less robust than that of British vic- 
tims of the Blitz. On the other hand, the RAF inflicted enormous 
damage and forced the Germans to divert huge resources from the 
Soviet Union to the home front. 


‘Rubble women’ 
pass the debris from 
a bombed Berlin 
building along a 
line to anearby 
dump, July 1945. 
Did the destruction 
of Germany’s cities 
make its people 
more amenable 

to the idea of 
democracy? 


The uncomfortable conclusion I have reached is that the biggest 
achievement of the strategic air campaign was that it contributed to 
a profound change in the mindset of the German people, one that 
persists to this day. The destruction of virtually every town of any 
size and the appalling civilian death toll that resulted taught the 
Germans a terrible lesson about the price of following Hitler. 

Saturation bombing may not have broken the Germans’ spirit. 
But it helped powerfully to bring about their postwar conversion to 
a peaceful democracy. In that respect, the RAF’s achievement tran- 
scends its great contribution to military victory. It laid the founda- 
tion for the enduring peace we enjoy today. HJ 


Patrick Bishop is one of Britain’s leading military historians. His latest 
book, Air Force Blue: The RAF World War Two, has just been published 
in paperback by William Collins 


DISCOVER MORE 


TV AND RADIO 

> BBC One will be covering a public celebration of ae 
the RAF in July as part of a season of programming 
on TV and radio to mark its centenary. Details will be 

available at historyextra.com/topic/tv-and-radio 

HAVE YOUR SAY 

> Do you agree that the RAF was the most important of the 
three services during the Second World War? Write us a letter or 


share your thoughts via our Twitter or Facebook pages: 
¥Y twitter.com/historyextra | £ facebook.com/historyextra 
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From an iconic ancient sage to a 
taboo-smashing feminist novelist, 

Rana Mitter profiles six Chinese 

men and women who left an indelible 
mark on their country’s tumultuous history 


Accompanies the BBC Radio Four series Chinese Characters 8 4) 


TOP ROW (FROM L TO R): Chiang Kai- 
shek (left) and Soong Mei-ling (right) 
meet with Franklin D Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill in 1943; a ninth-cen- 
tury Chinese copy of the Diamond Sutra, 
translated by Kumarajiva; the feminist 
writer Ding Ling (third right) in c1950 
BOTTOM ROW (FROM LTO R): Paper 
prayers hang from a tree at the temple 
of Confucius in Shanghai; a painting of 
Kaifeng, the city that poet Li Qingzhao 
was forced to flee in the 1120s; a temple 
to Kumarajiva in Gansu Province 
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Great lives of China 


Chiang Kai-shek and Soong Mei-ling 
1887-1975 / 1898-2003 


liang Kai-shek and Soong 
Mei-ling, pictured on their 
wedding day in 1927. The 
Pair were the face of China 


{ { on the world stage for two 


The husband-wife partnership of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his wife 


Wellesley College in 
Massachusetts, and someone 


As turbulent decades 


34 


Soong Mei-ling (Madame 
Chiang) achieved that rarest of 
feats among the people of China 
in the first half of the 20th 
century: they made waves on the 
world stage. In fact, the couple, 
who dominated Chinese politics 
for two decades, were among 
the most prominent non- 
westerners on the planet 
throughout the 1930s and 1940s. 

Chiang Kai-shek rose to power 
in the 1920s as a follower of Sun 
Yat-sen, the great Chinese 
revolutionary who had spent the 
final years of the 19th century 
plotting the overthrow of China’s 
Qing dynasty. After Sun died in 
1925, Chiang took over the 
leadership of China’s Nationalist 
(Kuomintang) party through 
his deft -— and often violent - 
command of military force. 

He established a fragile new 
Chinese government in 1928, but 
only after he had had his former 
communist allies murdered in 
vicious purges in Shanghai and 
Guangzhou. 

In the same year, Chiang 
married a woman whose 
experience was far removed 
from his own. He was a product 
of rural China; she was the 
daughter of a prominent family 
with overseas Chinese trading 
connections, educated at 


who was teased that her English 
was better than her Chinese. 

Their greatest test would come 
in the years 1937-45, when 
Chiang Kai-shek led China’s war 
effort against the Japanese. This 
was China’s phase of the Second 
World War, in which more than 
10 million Chinese were killed 
and nearly 10 times as many 
became refugees. During these 
years, Chiang became a global 
political heavyweight, sitting 
alongside Franklin D Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill at the 
Cairo Conference in November 
1943, where the future of 
postwar Asia was debated. 

By Chiang’s side was Soong 
Mei-ling (who, remarkably, would 
live in three centuries), her 
husband’s interpreter to the 
outside world. Earlier in 1943, 
she had given speeches about 
China’s war effort to the House 
of Representatives and the 
Senate in Washington, only the 
second woman ever to address 
both houses of Congress. 

Chiang’s regime did not last. 
Corrupted and weakened, it 
survived until 1945 but was 
defeated by Mao’s communists 
in 1949. But during the war years, 
Chiang and Soong Mei-ling were 
more visible than any other Asian 
politicians in the world. 


THE HEAVENLY PATRIOT 


1084-1151 


Many poets are remembered after they die, 
but not many have an impact crater named 
after them on the planet Venus. One such is 
Li Qingzhao, who lived during the late Song 
dynasty. Li Qingzhao grew up as part of 
China’s culture of highly regulated court 
bureaucracy. Her husband’s position 

as a senior official offered her access to 

a world of high culture — an opportunity 

she exploited with relish. 

Li learned many of the great Chinese 
classics by heart, and became an expert 
on the calligraphy and epigraphy (study of 
ancient inscriptions) that were part of the 


body of knowledge that defined civilised 
society at the time. She also developed into a 
brilliant and renowned poet in her own right. 
“Oh,” Li wrote later, “if only that life could 
have continued.” Unfortunately, it didn’t. The 
Song dynasty was a time of great political 
turmoil and, in 1127, a neighbouring people, 
the Jurchen, invaded, compelling the dynasty 
to flee its capital in the city of Kaifeng. Li’s 
beloved husband died of a disease early in the 
conflict and she was forced to wander for 
years, trying to preserve as much of her 
family’s collection of books and precious 
artefacts as possible, but to little avail. Within 


a few years there was nothing left but a 
handful of remnants. 

Eventually Li settled down in the new 
capital of Hangzhou, but after an acrimonious 
divorce from a second husband, her reputation 
was now vulnerable. However, she took 
advantage of her new, lower status, to write a 
series of broadsides condemning the Song 
rulers for succumbing to the invaders. In doing 
so, she established a reputation as a true 
patriot that has lasted to the present day, along 
with her name as a poet of high distinction. 
Little wonder that the modern-day Chinese 
chose to name a heavenly object after her. 
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THE SUBVERSIVE 


1904-86 


In 1927, China’s literary scene known under her pen name she had joined the 
was struck by a sensational of Ding Ling. She appeared communists under Mao 


new character. Her name during a brief flowering of 
was Sophie, a young woman liberal culture in China’s 
wracked by sexual longing, cities, known as the New 
and determined to torment Culture movement, which 
her reliable and rather dull allowed for daring new 


Zedong, but even that didn’t 
spell an end to her troubles. 
After Mao’s victory in 1949, 
Ding Ling found herself in 
internal exile, forced to live in 


boyfriend while lusting after thought about feminism and the remote countryside for 
a tall, handsome man she social change. decades because her views 
couldn’t have. Sophie broke a Ding Ling became involved were considered ‘bourgeois’, 
whole range of taboos about with the leftwing literary scene dangerously individualistic 
young Chinese women and in Shanghai and Beijing, but and ‘rightist’. 
how they should behave-and _ soon found herself on the run Yet from the 1970s, Ding 
: eat : she became a literary from the nationalist political Ling was finally rehabilitated, 
Ping Bing explosive Eland of phenomenon as a result authorities, who regarded and is remembered today as 
feminist literature provoked the ire ; ee ae : ; 
Bfihationalicteandiconmimenictersliie Sophie was the creation of people like her as dangerous one of China’s most important 


feminist authors. 


Jiang Bingzhi, who became subversives. By the 1940s, 


Confucius 
551-479 BC 
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If there was a competition 

for most famous Chinese 
person in history, Confucius 
would surely come out on top. 
He was the philosopher and 
ethicist who gave China a 
significant part of its cultural 
DNA. Not bad for a figure who, 
in his lifetime, was not exactly 
a roaring success in his 
chosen calling. 

Kong Qiu (later Romanised 
to Confucius, ‘the master 
Kong’) was born into poverty 
in modern Shandong province 
in eastern China. His father 
died when he was young and 
Confucius grew up under his 
mother’s influence, studying 
hard and later earning a place 
at the local royal court. 

Confucius lived during a 
period of immense political 
turmoil, and turned his mind 
to thinking about how the 
country could be made calmer 
and more prosperous. Instead 
of advocating force, he 
stressed the importance of 
rituals and ethical behaviour. 
It was important to behave 
in an ordered way; subjects 
should obey rulers, wives 
their husbands, children their 
parents. But this was not just 
about power: those who had 
dominant positions in the 
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hierarchy were expected to 
show benevolence to those 
below and work hard for their 
welfare. If they did not, they 
would forfeit their right to 
demand obedience. 

In his own time, Confucius 
didn’t have much luck in 
propagating his thought. 

He died as a minor official at 
court. But over the next few 
centuries, respect for his work 
grew. By the time of the Han 
dynasty (206 BC to AD 220), 
the government was drawing 
on his precepts to underpin 
ideas of stable and ethical 
government. For the next 
2,000 years, Confucian 
thought would dominate 
Chinese statecraft. Even 
today, when the Chinese 
Communist party is in charge, 
there are frequent references 
in contemporary China to 
ideas such as ‘harmony’ — 
which would have seemed 
very familiar to the sage 

from Shandong. 


Confucius, shown ina 
c1770 painting, died in 
relative obscurity. Yet 
his teachings would 
go on to dominate 
Chinese statecraft for 
two millennia 
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AD 334-413 


Millions of Chinese speak the 
words of Kumarajiva every day. 
Far fewer have any idea of who he 
was. Yet he was perhaps China’s 
most influential linguist: translating 
some of the most important 
Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into 
Chinese. This was an enormous 
undertaking, as it involved dealing 
with 2 million Chinese characters. 

Kumarajiva was born in Kucha, 
a central Asian oasis town now on 
the far western borders of China. 
His mother was a devout Buddhist 
and brought her son up as part of 
a travelling religious community. 
When he reached manhood, 
she decided to leave for 
India; he would never see 
her again. 

Kumarajiva settled down 
into a life of contemplation 
as a Buddhist priest, 
but a series of 
invasions and 
occupations 
from the east 
saw him 


THE DIVINE WORDSMITH 
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kidnapped not once but twice, 
finally ending up at the great 
Chinese city of Chang’an (modern 
Xi’an). There his linguistic skills 
were observed at court with 
admiration, and he was given the 
task of rendering some of the key 
Buddhist teachings, such as the 
Diamond Sutra, into a form that 
Chinese worshippers could 
understand and use. 

It wasn’t always an easy task: 
Sanskrit and Chinese are very 
different linguistically, and at one 
point Kumarajiva complained that 
the translation work was like 
having to eat rice after someone 
had already chewed it. 

But Kumarajiva’s work has 
endured. In today’s China, 

immense numbers of 

Buddhists use his texts. 
And even though his 
name has faded, 
Kumarajiva’s 
achievement is woven 

into the fabric of 
contemporary China. 


A statue of Kumarajiva in 
his hometown of Kucha. 
More than 1,600 years after his 
death, “immense numbers of 
Buddhists continue to read his 
texts”, writes Rana Mitter 
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Kumarajiva’s gargantuan 
work ethic enabled him to 
translate key Buddhist texts 
- such as the Diamond 
Sutra (above) - from 
Sanskrit into Chinese 


Rana Mitter is professor of the 
history and politics of modern 
China at the University of 
Oxford. His books include 
China’s War with Japan, 
1937-1945: The Struggle for 
Survival (Penguin, 2014) 


Rana Mitter will be explor- 
ing the lives of 20 of the most 
influential Chinese people in 
history in the series Chinese 
Characters on Radio 4 in 
April and May. You'll be able 
to find more details at 


historyextra.com/ eam 
topic/tv-and- ue? 4) 
radio/ 
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NO ORDINARY 


PILOT 


After a lifetime in the RAF Group Captain Bob Allen 
finally allowed his family to see his official flying log. 


oN - It contained the brutal line: 
NO ORDINARY ‘KILLED WHILST ON OPERATIONS’? 


r 
Pll () | Using her mother and father’s personal memoirs and 
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her own research, Suzanne Campbell-jones tells the 
story of a pilot who had an extraordinary war, serving in 
a time when life itself was not too great a price to pay. 
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Kingdom Brunel is the man who 
“built the world”. A cigar-smoking, top Sem te 
‘hat-sporting genius whose creations My 

Stand as testimony to all that was » , 
most innovative about Victorian - : 
Britain. So why, asks Crosbie Smith 

-as anew Brunel museum opens in 

Bristol - did so many of his projects j 

turn into commercial disaster zones é 

that left investors cursing his name | ' 
and their luck? Isambard Kingdom punt 


pictured in 1857. The background 
images show (left) the launching 
chains of his most ambitious 
vessel, the SS Great Eastern, and 
(right) his sketches of railway 
tunnels in Dawlish, Devon 
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hen the roof 

of the newly 
constructed 
Thames Tunnel 
collapsed in 1828, 
one of the most 
glittering, 
celebrated careers in British engineering 
history — that of Is&ambard Kingdom Brunel 
—was almost snuffed out before it began, 
under a pile of rubble. 

The Thames Tunnel Project was meant to 
be the young Brunel’s big break: a vast, 
complex, high-profile enterprise that would 
link the docks north and south of the river 
and secure his reputation as a coming force in 
the world of engineering. Instead, it almost 
cost him his life. 

Brunel had been groomed for a major 
project like this for years. His father Marc, a 
brilliant French engineer who had fled his 
homeland during the French Revolution, had 
made his son his apprentice and then his 
assistant, and done all he could to pass on his 
extensive repertoire of skills. 

So when Marc was given charge of the 
Thames Tunnel Project — which aimed to 
facilitate the secure transport of goods from 
one side of the imperial capital to the other — 
it was only natural that he would appoint 
Isambard as his resident engineer. 
Unfortunately, the father was handing 
the son a poisoned chalice. Thanks to 
unstable gravels and silts on the bed of the 
Thames, the tunnel was routinely inundated 
by river water. The digging was blighted by 
poor internal ventilation — and soon costs 
were spiralling. 

Worse was to follow. Shortly after tunnel- 
ling reached the halfway point in 1828, the 
roof collapsed. Six men died and Isambard 
had the closest of shaves, making a dramatic 
escape after sustaining serious injuries. With 
capital exhausted, work on the project ceased 
for seven years (it was eventually completed 
as a foot tunnel in 1843). 

Only Brunel’s knack for self-promotion — 
spinning the debacle into a heroic, against- 
the-odds brush with death — limited the 
damage to his reputation. For the young 
engineer, it had been a sobering experience. 


Building the world 
Today, Isambard Kingdom Brunel (1806-59) is 
widely remembered as the Victorian engineer 
par excellence, the man who (according to 
one recent book) “built the world”. And, of 
course, in 2002 he came second only to 
Winston Churchill in the BBC’s quest 
to find the greatest Briton in history. 

And if you don’t believe what you're told 
on TV and read in the history books, the 
evidence of his genius appears all around us: 


in the extraordinary marriage of form and 
function that is Paddington Station, the 
Clifton suspension bridge in Bristol, the SS 
Great Britain and his Great Western Railway. 

But as the disaster of the Thames Tunnel 
Project proves, Brunel’s career was far from 
an uninterrupted procession of sublime 
designs implemented to universal acclaim. 
For all his brilliance, Brunel was prone to 
mishaps, miscalculations and, above all, an 
inability to match his own vaulting ambition 
to cold, hard commercial reality. This latter 
failing would haunt him throughout his 
career and — as hard as it is to believe today, 
given his exalted reputation — expose him to 
criticism, even ridicule. 

Perhaps the best example of Brunel’s 
inability to accommodate his design genius to 
contemporary commercial exigencies is the 
project for which he is arguably best remem- 
bered: the Great Western Railway. 

The GWR was founded in 1833 by a group 
of Bristol merchants inspired by the much- 
publicised inauguration of George and Robert 
Stephenson’s Liverpool & Manchester 
Railway in 1830. These merchants were 
ambitious men. They sought a railway that 
was fast, grand and spectacular — fitting for 
Bristol’s wealthy business community and 
visitors to genteel Bath — and identified Brunel 
as the engineer to fulfil that vision. 

Brunel aimed to deliver the grand and 
spectacular elements of the merchants’ brief 
through impressive architecture. Speed would 
be achieved via an innovative wide track 
gauge — one that, at 7ft, was far wider than 
Stephenson’s 4ft 82in design. 

Brunel demonstrated the superior, more 
comfortable performance of the 7ft gauge in 
practical trials. But there was a problem. The 
gauge fixed a railway system; if it changed, 
everything else had to change — bridges, 
tunnels, locomotives, rolling stock and 


Brunels inability to 
match his soaring 
ambition to cold, hard 
commercial reality 
haunted him 
repeatedly, and 
exposed him 


to ridicule 
a a a i 
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Paddington station, shown in 
1890. The design of Brunel’s 
great London terminus was 
inspired by the nearby Crystal 
Palace, hence the abundance 
of glass and metal 
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platforms. Brunel’s vision was of a perfectly 
integrated railway system, but one effectively 
isolated from all others. 

This very fact was to prove decisive in the 
mid-1840s when a Royal Commission 
recommended standardising all tracks to 
Stephenson’s 4ft 8/2in gauge. Ultimately, the 
GWR broad gauge was undone by the fact that 
it accounted for a mere eighth of the total 
mileage of the narrower-gauge networks. 

Brunel’s ambition had, it seems, got the bet- 
ter of him —a fact acknowledged in private by 
GWR directors. “There have been too many 
mistakes, too much of doing and undoing,” 
they noted. Brunel’s individualism sat 
uneasily with more conventional railway 
engineers such as the Stephensons, who 
delivered a system regarded as more 
economical, more reliable and more 
accessible to the wider public. 


Great Western blunder 

Henry Cole, mastermind of the 1851 Great 
Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, once called 
Brunel a “railway eccentric”. That eccentricity 
was in full evidence in another project that 
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withered under the harsh glare of reality: an 
atmospheric railway system that aimed to 
dispense with locomotives altogether. 

The system may have looked great on paper. 
It proposed placing pumping houses at 
intervals along the line, supplied with 
compressed air through a special pipe 
running between the tracks. A piston in the 
pipe, connected to the carriage, would then 
transmit the motive power. However, when 
the project was installed on the GWR’s 
Exeter to Teignmouth section in 1847, it 
proved unsuccessful (partly due to an 
inability to maintain high air pressure in the 
pipes). Daniel Gooch, Brunel’s assistant, rated 
it “certainly the greatest blunder that has been 
made in railways”. Even in his most celebrated 
project, Brunel’s bold promises sat uneasily 
with contemporary commercial expectations. 

By the mid-1830s, Brunel and his Bristol 
associates had turned their attention to the 
potential of ocean steam navigation, and 
embarked on an ambitious project to operate 
steamers between Bristol and New York. The 
result was the construction of the largest 
passenger ship in the world, the Great 
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Western, and a dramatic race with a smaller 
vessel named Sirius to be the first merchant 
vessel to cross the Atlantic westbound under 


steam. The Sirius arrived first, but when the 
Great Western did eventually make the 
crossing, it arguably completed it faster 
because it had departed later. 

The Great Western may have been an 
ocean-going Goliath but Brunel was deter- 
mined to build something even bigger, faster 
and more technically advanced — one that 
would become a standard bearer for the 
Great Western Steamship Company’s 
transatlantic service. 

That vessel — the SS Great Britain — rede- 
fined steamship design. Launched in 1843, it 
was fitted with an iron hull and a cutting-edge 
screw propeller, making it the first large 
ocean-going ship to boast both innovations. 
And it was the beneficiary of an equally 
impressive PR campaign, which culminated 
in it being unveiled in its Bristol home in a 
spectacular naming ceremony attended by 
Prince Albert. 

But for all the innovations and the hype, 
Brunel and his associates had misjudged the 
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ABOVE: An 1827 
engraving of the 
Thames Tunnel. 
Brunel’s stewardship 
of the project was 
blighted by flooding, 
spiralling costs and 
a fatal accident 


LEFT: Brunel (top 
right) with colleagues 
(among them Robert 
Stephenson, seated 
left) at the launch of 
the Great Eastern. 
The trauma of 
constructing the 
steamship, anda 
fatal accident on its 
trial trip, may have 
contributed to 
Brunel’s death 


commercial realities once again. While the 
Great Western Steamship Company had 
invested allitsener ina single vessel, its 
great rival, Cunard, had won a British 
government contract for the carriage of the 
Royal Mails between Britain and North 
America, built around a small fleet of four 
identical wooden paddle steamers. 

Soon, Cunard’s line, supported by a mail 
contract of more than £80,000 a year, 
introduced a New York service to compete 
directly with the Great Western Steamship 
Company. Worse still, problems with the 
Great Britain’s screw often meant that voyages 
were completed under sail alone. With its 
financial position thoroughly weakened by 
the lack ofa mail contract and by the 
enormous cost of its massive iron ship, the 
Great Western Steamship Company was 
effectively finished. 


Failing to deliver 

The naval architect and shipbuilder John 
Scott Russell later said of the Great Britain 
that every feature of the vessel’s design could 
be categorised as “experimental”. As a result, 
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The Clifton suspension bridge under 
construction in c1863. Work began 
on the project in 1836, under Brunel’s 
supervision, but ground to a halt 

due to a lack of funds. It was 
completed after his death 


Why is Brunel so revered today? ‘The answer 
may lie in an industrial sea-change that swept 
Britain in the 1960s, sending steam trains 
and ocean liners into terminal decline 


he concluded, the vessel was unique: an 
experiment never to be emulated. 

The same charge can probably be levelled at 
Brunel’s final steamship venture, the Great 
Eastern (launched in 1858). Brunel envisaged 
the vessel as a vast, self-contained engineering 
system making round voyages with passen- 
gers, mail and freight to India or Australia 
without refuelling. To achieve this unprec- 
edented feat, the Great Eastern had capacity 
for 12,000 tonnes of best Welsh steam coal. 
Once again, the Brunel PR machine went into 
overdrive, attracting the attention of numer- 
ous investors and high levels of confidence. 

But, like the wide track gauge and the Great 
Britain before it, the Great Eastern project was 
soon mired in problems. The unconventional 
broadside launch into the Thames on the Isle 
of Dogs took around three months. Building 
time lengthened to almost six years. An 
explosion on the trial trip from the Thames 
resulted in several deaths. 

As confidence in the vessel plummeted, 
the troubled owners abandoned plans for an 
eastern service in favour of North America. 


But that didn’t turn round the vessel’s 
fortunes: at least one of the nine Atlantic 
voyages practically disabled the ship (when 
huge Atlantic waves damaged the rudder) 
and generated yet more adverse publicity. 
The trauma of constructing the vessel may 
even have contributed to Brunel’s early death. 

Once again, grand engineering promises 
had failed to deliver. While Brunel reached for 
the stars, it was the more cautious ship-own- 
ers such as Samuel Cunard who ultimately 
fashioned the British institutions that 
maintained the global trade networks 
of the Victorian empire. 

This fact wasn’t lost on Brunel’s contempo- 
raries — some of whom evidently enjoyed 
watching his more grandiose projects falling 
flat on their face. The merchant ship-owner 
WS Lindsay declared that, if embedded into 
Brighton beach, the Great Eastern “would be a 
marvellous attraction for the cockneys [of 
London] who would flock to her in thou- 
sands”. Some years later, the marine engineer 
Alfred Holt remarked sarcastically of the 
Great Eastern: “Considering Mr Brunel’s 


genius and the flow of capital [that] his 
designs attracted...[the] only wonder was 
that she was so small.” 

Lindsay and Holt’s comments jar with 
modern perceptions of Brunel. But the fact is, 
for the century following his death, the British 
public was less inclined to revere Brunel than 
we are today. The historian Christine 
MacLeod has recently shown that, far from 
being inspired by a wave of public adulation, 
the few memorials erected to Brunel follow- 
ing his death were funded by his family and 
railway company subscribers. 

Such apathy is simply unimaginable in the 
21st century —as the BBC’s ‘Greatest Briton’ 
poll proved. So why the change in fortunes? 

The answer may lie in an industrial 
sea-change that swept Britain in the 1960s. It 
was during that decade that the once domi- 
nant steam locomotives and British ocean 
liners went into a terminal decline. Amid the 
grand promises of high-rise apartments, 
cheap nuclear power and motorway expan- 
sion, railway and maritime enthusiasts quietly 
began to salvage what they could of the 
fast-disappearing Victorian legacies. 
Discontented with modern imitations, they 
were motivated by a respect for authenticity, 
for the preservation of artefacts created by 
craftsmen in an age of British heavy industry. 

Naval architect Ewan Corlett’s letter to 
The Times in 1967 on the plight of the Great 
Britain in the Falkland Islands resulted, 
against the odds, in the steamship’s return for 
a slow but spectacular restoration in Bristol. 
The city, too, rediscovered Brunel and its 
industrial past, including the GWR. A new 
era of heritage was taking shape, culminating 
in the construction of a museum dedicated to 
Brunel, which is just about to open. 

More broadly, there continues to be a 
shared desire in a post-industrial, post-steam 
age to reconstruct heroes — to make public 
space for an iconic genius of invention and 
of engineering. And this energetic son ofa 
French migrant has played that posthumous 
role to perfection. 

Crosbie Smith is emeritus professor of history 
at the University of Kent. He co-authored the 
book Engineering Empires (Palgrave, 2005) 
with Ben Marsden 
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LISTEN AGAIN 

> To listen to Melvyn Bragg and guests — 
including Crosbie Smith — discuss Brunel 

on Radio 4’s In Our Time, goto = 888 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b04nvbp1 4) 
MUSEUM 

> For more on the new Brunel museum in 
Bristol, go to ssgreatbritain.org/about-us/ 
being-brunel 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
A 19th-century depiction of 
Catherine of Siena, who 
degraded herself before God 
in an attempt to get closer to 
him; A c1400 painting of 
Lazarus the beggar —- many 
mystics were propelled into 
ecstatic states by helping the 
poor; A painted wood panel of 
Julian of Norwich - who lived 
in solitary confinement for 
decades - at the city’s 
cathedral; Mystics tried to 
imagine the sounds, sights 
and smells of the crucifixion, 
shown in ac1500 manuscript 


The medieval mystics 
with a hotline to God 


They ate lepers scabs, 
starvedthemselvesto ji 
the brink of death, and BAT f 
had themselves fet, 
permanently bricked 
into solitary cells. 
Hetta Howes gives six 
» examples of the extreme 
\ Si ¥ lengths to which some 
- believers were prepared 
to go to get closer to 
Jesus in the Middle Ages 
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Pleasures of the flesh 


For many medieval mystics, the key to spiritual ecstasy lay 
in degrading acts such as drinking the pus from wounds 


Religious fervour: Catherine of Siena relives Christ’s suffering 
at the crucifixion in a painting from c1746 


In the 1360s, a young woman called 
Catherine of Siena experienced a 
vision from God during which — 
according to her biographer, 
Raymond of Capua — she drank the 
water from the wound in Christ’s side. 

Catherine’s vision proved a 
life-changing experience. From that 
day, she was in an almost constant 
state of contemplation. She no longer 
menstruated, or defecated. She 
refused food and drink, and began 
substituting it with other, more 
revolting liquids. Raymond tells us 
that Catherine drank the pus from the 
cancerous wound of a nun in her care 
— imagining that she was ingesting the 
fluids of Christ. 

To the 21st-century eye, this was 
a bizarre — and repulsive — way of 
displaying your devotion to God. But 
it was far from unique. Catherine was 
one of a new breed of medieval 
women who rejected the everyday 
temptations of the material world and 
gave themselves over to the life of the 
mystic. They were determined to 
communicate with God more directly, 
and fervently believed that degrading 
themselves before him, and propelling 


themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
was the best way to do it. 

Catherine of Siena - who died in 
1380, aged 33 - certainly found 
fulfilment in establishing this new 
hotline to the divine. She told 
Raymond that she had never tasted 
any food and drink sweeter or more 
exquisite than the leaking emissions 
of this wound. 

Men, too, could choose the life of 
the mystic. But the vast majority were 
women, and this emphasis on fluids 
— the water and blood from Christ’s 
side, the pus from the nun’s wound — 
goes some way to explaining why. 
While medieval Europeans thought 
men to be hot and dry, women were 
considered cold and wet. While men’s 
bodies were regarded as strong and 
intact, women’s were, it was believed, 
more susceptible to external 
influence, more likely to leak and 
more prone to excess. 

But by ingesting liquid from 
wounds, women could recast this 
negative view of their bodies in a new 
light. They could use their fluidity to 
help them connect more closely with 
the divine. 


Holy bathwater 


Angela of Foligno ate a leper’s 
scab in a bid to experience the 
suffering of the sick and the poor 


Angela of Foligno, in central Italy, was an 
unlikely mystic. Before dedicating herself 

to God, she was a wife, a mother and a social 
climber, pursuing wealth and status rather 
than mystical experience. But at the age 

of 40, something changed. Following the 
death of her husband and children towards 
the end of the 13th century, she dedicated 
her life to poverty and hardship in imitation 

of Christ. 

We know from an account of her visions 
that many of Angela’s mystical experiences 
were a direct result of interaction with the sick 
and the poor. One of the most famous of 
these involves Angela’s care of local lepers. 
She would bathe their suffering bodies as 
part of her penitential practice —- and then she 
would drink their bathwater. When a scab 
from this water got caught in her throat, she 
imagined that it was the Holy Communion, 
the body and blood of Christ. She forced 
herself to swallow it, and as a result 
experienced a moment of mystical union with 
Christ. By imagining that the suffering flesh 
was the same as Christ’s flesh, she turned her 
bodily revulsion into religious ecstasy. 

This sensory act offers another clue as to 
what made mysticism attractive to women. In 
medieval Europe, reason and intellect were a 
man’s domain. Women were associated with 
the flesh; intellectual contemplation, it was 
believed, was beyond them. But, at the same 
time, more attention was being paid to the 
suffering body of Christ, as well as the 
physical practices that could spark a mystical 
state. This allowed women to use their 
connection with the physical to access 
something previously denied to them. They 
could now speak to God using their bodies 
and their senses as well as their minds. 


Following her husband and children’s death, 
Angela of Foligno dedicated her life to 
poverty and hardship in imitation of Jesus 
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The gift of tears 


Some mystics displayed their 
devotion through prolonged 
bouts of hysterical crying 


Asign of devotion: Mary Magdalene 
shown crying at the crucifixion ina 
15th-century fresco 


In her memoirs, Margery Kempe recalled 
a monk telling her that he wished she 
was locked up in a house of stone. 
Pilgrims and archbishops were also, 

it seems, irritated by the 15th-century 
English mystic, declaring their desire 
that she go elsewhere to practise her 
devotion. But why? 

The answer appears to lie in the sheer 
fervour of that devotion. When travelling 
with her fellow pilgrims, Margery 
chastised them for talking about frivolous 
things instead of God. In response, they 
made her sit alone on a small stool at the 
end of the table — and later, they tried to 
ditch her entirely. She insisted on wearing 
white, a custom usually reserved for 
virgins, even though she had given birth 
to 14 children. 

Above all, Margery’s visions of Christ 
were repeatedly punctuated by crying fits 
so long and loud that it’s said they were 
more like “roarings”. Margery tells us that 
often she could barely breathe for crying, 
and she could not control or contain 
them - try as she might. Any small 
reminder of Christ and his suffering could 
set off these fits, from the sight of a small 
boy being hit by his father, to a horse 
being struck when ridden. 

According to the Book of Margery 
Kempe, many of Margery’s 
contemporaries doubted whether her 
visions were genuine. However, her tears 
did have a precedence that was 
sanctioned by the church. Male 
ecclesiastical authorities understood the 
‘gift of tears’ to be a sign of devotion sent 
by God, which the recipient could neither 
control nor prevent, but which would help 
facilitate mystical experiences. 
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The ultimate isolation chamber 


Anchoresses retired from the world in order to 


discover a new, mystical one 


While mystics such as Angela of 
Foligno chose to get closer to God by 
becoming prominent, active members 
of their community, others disappeared 
from their communities altogether. 
Women who did this were called 
‘anchoresses’ (after the ancient Greek 
verb anachoreo, which means ‘to retire’ 
or ‘to withdraw’), and their particularly 
extreme brand of mysticism saw them 
enter self-imposed solitary confinement 
for the rest of their lives. 

To become an anchoress, you first 
had to have enough wealth and status 
to persuade a bishop to support you. 
Once you’d done this, you would enter 
asmall cell, usually adjoining a church. 
As you did so, a priest would read you 
the death rites (after which you were 
considered metaphorically dead). And 
here you would remain, with the cell 
sealed up behind you, until your death. 
Sometimes, the anchoress’s grave 
would be prepared during the 
ceremony and kept open in the cell, 

a reminder of her mortality. Her life 
would now follow a strict religious 
timetable, involving cycles of prayer 
and penitence. 


To most people today, this may 
sound like a vision of hell, but it had 
its attractions back in the 14th and 15th 
centuries — perhaps because it offered 
an alternative to the perils of marriage 
and childbirth. 

And while anchoresses condemned 
themselves to extreme isolation, such 
enclosure could act as a gateway to 
another world — that of mystical 
experience. A number of anchoresses 
recorded vivid visions which came to 
them in their tiny cells, visions which 
could feel more real to them than their 
everyday life. 

Julian of Norwich (1342-c1416), 
one of the most famous medieval 
anchoresses, spent most of her 
enclosed life (in a cell next to St Julian’s 
Church, Norwich) recording and 
interpreting a series of visions in 
which she not only saw Christ bleeding 
on the cross but also conversed 
with him about theology. In one 
particularly evocative moment, she 
records Christ opening up the wound 
in his side and showing her the 
cavernous space inside — big enough 
to fit all of mankind within. 


The anchoress Julian of Norwich spent decades in a bricked-up cell, studying > 
the Bible and experiencing visions of speaking with Jesus 
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Dusty feet and 
scarlet ribbons 


The only way to feel at one 
with Jesus was to imagine 
you were present at his death 


In the 12th century, the Yorkshire monk and 
writer St Alred of Rievaulx chastised his 
readers for not being more active when 
visualising Christ’s suffering. He told them to 
imagine that they were licking the sweat from 
Christ’s dusty feet, and kissing his wounds 
one by one until their lips became stained red 
with blood, like a scarlet ribbon. Mystics such 
as Margery Kempe, Julian of Norwich, 
Catherine of Siena, Marie d’Oignies and 
Angela of Foligno followed this advice, 
recording visions of the crucifixion, which 
helped catapult them into mystical states. 

St Alred’s words capture perfectly the 
essence of Passion Meditation, a devotional 
craze that swept the Christian world in the 
Middle Ages. The idea was that, if you wanted 
to deepen your faith, you needed to do more 
than think about the suffering of Christ during 
his torture and death. You needed to imagine 
that you were actually there, watching events 
unfold, even becoming involved in the action. 
This was the best way, many believed, to feel 
closer to God. 

Believers were encouraged to imagine what 
Christ’s fluids might taste like, what sounds 
they might hear as Christ was tortured, what 
it would feel like to have their hands and feet 
pierced through with nails. 

For all that, of the many practices recorded 
here, Passion Meditation was the most 
accessible and the least dangerous. Ordinary 
people didn’t need to drink the bathwater of 
lepers, or be blessed with the gift of tears. 
They could gain a deeper connection with 
their God simply by imagining, and trying to 
identify with, his suffering on the cross. 


Mystics were propelled into ecstatic states 
by contemplating the crucifixion, shown 
above in a 15th-century manuscript 


Divine anorexics 


Mystics refused food and drink in a bid to 


mimic Christ’s suffering 


The phrase ‘holy anorexics’, coined 
by the historian Rudolph Bell in the 
1980s, describes Christian women — 
including a number of mystics —- who 
starved themselves into meditative, 
even ecstatic states where they might 
experience visions of God. This was 
partly a severe form of imitatio Christi, 
which involved imitating Christ and 
his suffering during the Passion in 
order to feel a deeper connection 
with him. Some understood this 
practice as a restitution for the sins 
of others: by punishing their bodies, 
they could do penance on the behalf 
of weaker sinners. 

More recently, it’s been suggested 
that the visions starving mystics 
claimed to experience were caused 
by the physical impact of denying 
their bodies food for extended 
periods of time. 


However, the visions were also 
seen as a sign of potential sainthood. 
If a mystic was apparently surviving 
on little, or no food at all, then their 
very bodies were a kind of miracle. 
According to legend, Catherine of 
Siena survived for years on nothing 
but the Eucharist, while Marie of 
Oignies and her fellow mystic 
Beatrice of Nazareth claimed that the 
smell of food repulsed them entirely. 

Many of these women were 
celebrated, even - as in the case of 
Catherine of Siena - canonised. 
However, by the 15th century, the 
church had started to prescribe 
moderation. It feared that their 
practices had gone too far and were 
having a detrimental effect on the 
devoted. The medieval mystics’ 
extraordinary displays of self-sacrifice 
would soon fade into history. 


A manuscript shows the death of the emaciated mystic Marie of Oignies, 
who ate barely any food and refused meat and wine completely 
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National 
Trust 


‘ Dear future lords and ladies, 
=> I leave this place for you. 


” You might never wee 4 a special 
’ place that’s always been ere for you, but 
the future of our historic homes, countryside 
and coastline is far from certain. 
. By leaving a gift in your Will you can help make 
sure these unique places live on to inspire the 
next generation. Where you choose to support is 


up to you and we’re here to help with any questions 
you might have. 


Please visit nationaltrust.org.uk/gifts-in-wills, call us on 01793 817699, Ask apaecue 
or email legacies@nationaltrust.org.uk quoting ‘NTB18H’ SeUINS ree nee 
with your Will 
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the 


line, backs 


to the wall 


In part 47 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
April 1918, when the Allies were digging their heels in against 
the real danger of aGerman breakthrough on the western front. 
Peter is tracing the experiences of 20 people who lived through 
the First World War - via interviews, letters and diary entries - 
as its centenary progresses 
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Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig was commander of the BEF on the 
western front. With the German Spring 
Offensive — a desperate attempt to win the 
war before the Americans could arrive — 
posing a tremendous threat to British lines, 
Haig famously attempted to rally his troops. 


undemonstrative of generals, 
felt the need to issue a special 
order of the day to inspire his 
men to greater resistance. 
There was absolutely no room 
to spare if vital rail junctions 
and the Channel ports were 
not to be overrun. 


Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, 
trained as a nurse. During her 
service on the western front she 
rose to become a head sister in 
charge of a staff of up to 40 
nurses and 100 orderlies. 


An experienced hand, Luard 
worked in various posts 
during the Spring Offensive. 
She had a period with 2nd 
Stationary Hospital before 
being sent to the 41st Casu- 
alty Clearing Station. She was 
acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of the great battles 
that were being fought. 


It is always when odds are 
GE greatest that the British 
Army and the British public 
comes best up to the scratch. The 
Times man is right, the British 
Army needs everything spiritual, 
intellectual and physical that 
England can give it, and it is all 


The Allies were stretched to 
such an extent that General 
Ferdinand Foch was appoint- 
ed supreme commander on 
the western front, responsible 
for pulling together the efforts 
of the French, British, 
American and Italian armies, 
a move that Haig supported. 
It was agreed to entrust to 
Foch “the strategical 
direction of military operations. 
The commander in chief of 
British, French and American 
Armies will have full control of 
the tactical action of his 
respective armies. Each C-in-C 
will have the right of appeal to 
their government if, in his 
opinion, his army is endangered 
by reason of any order received 
from General Foch.” I was in full 
agreement and explained that 


this new arrangement did not in 
any way alter my attitude 
towards Foch, or C-in-C French 
army. I had always (in accor- 
dance with Lord Kitchener’s 
orders to me) regarded the latter 
as being responsible for indicat- 
ing the general strategical policy 
and, as far as possible, I tried to 
fall in with his views. 


Nevertheless, when on 9 April 
the Germans launched 
another terrible attack on the 
British lines in Flanders, it was 
evident that this was one of 
the great crises of the war. 

On 11 April, Haig, that most 


“With our backs to the wall and 
believing in the justice of our cause 
each one of us must fight on to the end” 


Many amongst us now 

are tired. To those I 
would say that victory will 
belong to the side which holds 
out the longest. The French 
army is moving rapidly and in 
great force to our support. There 
is no other course open to us but 
to fight it out. Every position 
must be held to the last man. 
With our backs to the wall and 
believing in the justice of our 
cause each one of us must fight 
on to the end. The safety of our 
homes and the freedom of 
mankind alike depend upon the 
conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment. 


Nurses tend British troops 
suffering from the effects 
of a gas attack during the 
battle of the Lys, part of 
the German Spring 
Offensive, April 1918 
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the things he has to leave out of 
his accounts, the little things 
officers and men from the line 
tell us, that would show you why. 
And there are weeks of strain 


ahead; this is only the beginning. 


But I’m glad the tanks are 
coming in with us now; it’ll have 
a splendid moral effect. There 
was a good story in the French 
paper tonight — related by the 
French — ofa British general who 
came up to reinforce at a critical 
moment, after eight days’ 
fighting. “Your men are too 
fatigued!” said the French. “Sans 
doute we are fatigued!” said the 
British general, “but is this quite 
the moment to repose our- 
selves?” And in they went with 
the French. 


A few days later, she was 
feeling more optimistic and 
had heard that Foch was now 
supreme commander on the 
western front. 


I wonder how black it 

looked in England on 
Saturday week, when Haig said: 
“We have our backs to the wall” 
—worse than close to, probably. 
Doesn't it give you a good safe 
feeling that Foch has us all in his 
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clever grasp now? It does on this 
side, and what a heaven-sent 
breather it must be for Haig. 


On 8 April, Kate wrote of the 
terrible task of caring for men 
caught in concentrations of 
gas shells. 


The enemy made a great 

bid for Villers Breton- 
neux early yesterday morning, 
beginning with a terrific 
drenching with gas shells. We 
had over 500 gassed men in, and 
every spot of every floor was 
covered with them, coughing, 
spitting and crying with the pain 
in their eyes. All hands were 
piped [summoned] to cope. They 
have to be stripped as their 
clothes are soaked with gas and 
their bodies washed down with 
chloride of lime, their eyes and 
mouths swabbed with bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and drinks and 
clothing given. You give them 
jam tins to be sick in and go 
round with bicarbonate of soda 
in large pails. The worst are ina 
special ward having continuous 
oxygen, but some are drowning 
in their own secretions in spite of 
it. Two trains are now evacuating 
all fit to be put on them. 
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Jack Dorgan 

Born in 1893 into a mining family 
in Choppington, Northumber- 
land, Jack was working at the 
Ashington Colliery when he was 
called up, arriving on the western 
front in April 1915. He was 
promoted to sergeant, but was 
invalided home in March 1916. 


Injured while serving with the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 
after his discharge and 
convalescence Jack Dorgan 
returned to working as a coal 
miner back home in Ashing- 
ton in Northumberland. 


For a full year or more 

I was at home. My 
girlfriend, who was in service in 
Newcastle, I used to visit her on 
a Saturday and we did eventually 
decide to get married, because 
I had been at home for so long, 
I thought I would never be called 
up again. March 31st, 1918, that 


| day was set aside for the 


wedding. That Saturday, Ma 
says: “There’s a letter here from 
the War Office!” I opened the 
letter and it informed me: “You 
are being called up for active 
service”. Well I was to be 
married that day! I got dressed 
and went down to Pond Street 
where my girl’s family lived. The 
mother came to the door, she 
says: “You oughtn’t to be here 
Jack! Go on hop it!” Ashington 
was very old-fashioned, one 
never saw the bride before the 
marriage, you saw the bride in 
the church! 


The pair decided to go ahead 
with the marriage, then had 
their reception in the dance- 
hall of a working man’s club, 
and a honeymoon ata 
relative’s house. Jack left his 
new bride and reported to an 
army depot a week later. 
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Joseph Pickard 


Joining up underage, 

Joe trained with the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 
serving with them on the 
western front in 1917 and 1918. 


In early April, Private Pickard 
of the 1/5th Northumberland 
Fusiliers finally awoke in 
hospital after being wounded 
by a German shell on 31 
March. As he came around, 
he knew that his leg and 
pelvic injuries were serious, 
but he was determined to 
remove his head bandages 
to see for himself the state of 
his facial wounds — what was 
left of his nose. 


I said: “Have you got 

a mirror, Sister?”. 
She said: “Yes.” I said: “Do you 
mind ifI have a loan of it?” 
“Aye, you can see.” I cut all the 
blinking bandages off to have 
a look at it. The nose was off to 
about half way up the bridge. 
She was a bit dubious and said, 
“What do you think?” “Well!” 
I said, “What can I think? It’s 
off, it’s gone — you don’t think 
I’m going to travel up the line to 
look for it!!” She said: “You'll 
get better!” 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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> You can read more articles 
on the First World War at 
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> The BBC’s First World War 
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radio updates 
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“A soldier seeing food or drink in a deserted house knows that the owner will never see it again” 
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Cuba, the heart of the Caribbean, continues to be one of 
the most desired destinations in the world. The island of 
Cuba is blessed by an eternal spring, not just for the warm 
climate you will enjoy during your stay, but also because of 
the irrepressible love of life of its inhabitants, the 
musicality that can be sensed wherever you go and 
exuberant natural landscapes full of life and joy. 


Explore cities such as Trinidad, Santiago de Cuba and 
Havana, pulsating with life and steeped in a rich colonial 
heritage; get caught up in the slow but thrilling pace of life; 
and enjoy the unforgettable pleasure of a delicious mojito 
or refreshing daiquiri — just as Ernest Hemingway did 
during his extended stays on the island. Feel the passion of 
Cuba, where every journey makes a difference, and stay in 
an elegant Iberostar hotel in Havana, escape to the most 
beautiful beachfronts and relax in one of the Iberostar 
resorts in Varadero or the Cays. 


First stop: Havana 


Havana was founded in the 16th century by the Spanish 
monarchy; it is an authentic architectural jewel, declared a 
World Heritage Site in 1992. We invite you to explore this 
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unique town from the comfort and luxury of 
Iberostar Hotels & Resorts as a perfect opportunity 
to sample the true essence of Cuba. 


Our exquisite hotels have touches of both modern 
and colonial architecture with sensational views 
over the sea and city. Their privileged location in 
the heart of Old and New Havana make them the 
perfect bases to fully explore the city’s main 
attractions: The Capitolio, Plaza de Armas (Arms 
Square), Floridita, la Bodequita del Medio, 
Tropicana cabaret and the spectacular sunsets 
from the Malecén promenade watched over by the 
imposing Morro Castle. 


In the heart of the great Havana, Iberostar has very 
specials city hotels: Grand Iberostar Packard, 
Iberostar Parque Central and Habana Riviera by 
Iberostar. 


We shine to make you shine. 
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Henry VIII at war 
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ne day in the 
early 1520s 
John Byrcham, 
Robert Saumon, 
Bartholomew 
Storme and 
Robert Wyndell, 
all of Whitby, went out fishing. As they 
headed back to port with their catch 
they were intercepted by a French 
warship and taken prisoner. 

The captured fishermen negotiated a 
ransom of 22 pounds, 6 shillings and 8 pence 
to free themselves, their ship and their fish. 
Byrcham hurried into Whitby and on to 
Bridlington to drum up the money from the 
ship’s owners: a widow called Elizabeth 
Dodys and William Browneflete, head of 
the town’s rich Augustinian priory. Byrcham 
then raced back and paid off the French, 
who let the ship go. 

Unfortunately, the crew had precious little 
time to celebrate their release from their 
French captors, for they were seized once 
more — this time by Scottish raiders — before 
they could get back to harbour. 

The four Whitby fishermen were probably 
cursing their bad luck for months after this 
ill-starred expedition. But they would hardly 
have been the only Englishmen to suffer at 
the hands of foreigners during the reign of 
Henry VIII. For around half of the king’s 
38 years on the throne, England was 
embroiled in war (when Byrcham and co set 
out on their eventful fishing trip, Henry was 
fighting his second major war against the 
French and their Scottish allies in forlorn 
pursuit of the French throne). And with the 
Gaelic lords of Ireland and England’s 
traditional allies in the Low Countries also 
taking up arms against Henry, the impact of 
conflict would have been felt in every nook 
and cranny of Tudor society. Whether it was 
soldiers fighting on the continent, tax payers 
pouring funds into the war economy, or 
fishermen assailed by French and Scottish 
seamen, conflict was a regular fact of life for 
thousands of English men and women. 


The English hordes 

Part of the reason that Henry’s belligerence 
had such a powerful impact on Tudor 
England was that his armies and navies were 
so huge. Around 45,000 Englishmen fought 
in battle in 1513 — either in France or against 
the Scots. That’s four times the number that 
Henry V had needed to conquer Normandy a 
century before. Then in 1545, faced with a 
French invasion, more than 110,000 men 
stood ready for action, perhaps one in six 
adult males, or one in three of those fit to 
fight. Henry built more — and bigger — ships 
than any previous king. Then he loaded 


A gauntlet from Henry VIII’s armour. 
During the French invasion scare of 1545, 
110,000 of his subjects - one in three fit 
males - stood ready to fight 


SSS 
England was at war 
for roughly half of 
Henry’s reign, and the 
impact would have 
been felt in every 
nook and cranny of 
Tudor society 


them — or, in the case of the doomed Mary 
Rose, overloaded them — with fighting men 
and guns. 

To assemble such vast armies, Henry 
used the recruitment structures developed 
in the Wars of the Roses. He called on 
noblemen and gentlemen to bring their estate 
tenants and household servants to serve him, 
and for towns to send their respectable 
citizens. This had worked well enough for 
short civil war campaigns, or when 
attempting to repel invasions, but Henry’s 
over-use of the system broke it. Arduous 
marches through France or the long sieges 
that came with ever more powerful firearms — 
and the fortifications built to resist them 
—could prove deeply unpopular. 

Elis Gruffudd, a Welsh veteran whose 
reminiscences provide a wonderful window 
on life inside Henry’s armies, complained 
about the “many wealthy farmers” from Essex 
and Suffolk, who spent their time “thinking 
of their wives and children and husbandry”, 
and mutinied when it looked as though the 
campaign of 1523 would keep them in France 
into the biting winter. 

In London the guilds or livery companies 
largely gave up drafting their craftsmen for 
overseas service and found substitutes 
instead, men who all too often ran away with 
the clothes and weapons issued to them and 


sometimes had to be lodged in 
prison overnight before they 
marched off to war. 
Peers and gentlemen found their 
tenants ever more likely to refuse 
service. At the end of his reign, 
Henry began to replace their 
retinues with drafts of 
militiamen raised by county muster 
commissioners. 
Henry’s attempts to fund his wars met 
with equally mixed results. He managed to 
raise highly effective subsidies assessed on 
individual wealth or income. But some of his 
taxes provoked opposition in parliament — 
even revolts — and, by the end of his reign, 
taxpayers were reacting to repeated levies 
by under-assessing one another. 

Henry was acutely aware that to prosecute 
protracted and expensive wars, he needed 
the population onside, and so bombarded 
his subjects with all kinds of propaganda. 
Astrological almanacs and widely repeated 
prophecies attributed to sages like Merlin 
predicted glorious victories. Manuscript 
newsletters and printed pamphlets kept 
people abreast of the latest developments 
on the battlefields. Public festivities 
with bonfires, bell-ringing and barrels 
of beer greeted such successes as the 
burning of Edinburgh and capture of 
Boulogne, both in 1544. 

We know that people talked about Henry’s 
wars because sometimes they said the wrong 
thing. In January 1546, William Rye and 
Anthony Sprowston, riding across Norfolk, 
discussed how peace would make life easier 
for the hungry poor. Rye thought things must 
be even worse in France and Scotland, “which 
the kyng’s most noble grace has moste 
vyctoriously and noblely... overcome”. But 
Sprowston told Rye he was not impressed by 
the great English victory at Edinburgh. 
According to him, Henry’s troops merely 
plundered the town after a traitor let them in 
while most of the inhabitants were out at 
church or still in bed — an opinion that saw 
him hauled in for questioning before the 
magistrates of Norwich. 

War also reached deep into the towns and 
villages of Henry’s England through the 
king’s demands that communities stockpile 
military equipment for their men. Parishes 
were required to accumulate “township 
arms’, and churchwardens’ accounts and 
surveys of church goods show that, by the 
1540s, many parishes were doing so. Often 
they sold off plate or vestments to fund their 
acquisitions, just as the king himself had done 
after sacking England’s monasteries. 

Henry wanted his armies kitted out in the 
same modern style as those of his continental 
rivals, so parishes and boroughs were told to 
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Tudor archers shown in an 18th-century print taken from a German costume book. 
Henry VIII’s subjects were required to own arms and to practise at local archery butts 


replace the assortments of hand-me-downs in 
their armouries with pikes and arquebuses, 
and basic but effective handguns. 

Once they had them, it was a struggle 
to keep them. York ordered its men 
returning from Scotland in 1542 to hand their 
armour in to their parish constable or pay 
compensation. In 1547, Foulsham in Norfolk 
grumbled that it had sent out armour for 20 
men and got none back, “so that we remayne 
att thys tyme destytute not only for the 
maynteynyng off hys gracys warrs, but also 
for the defence off oure owne persons”. 

Invasion scares touched the smallest of 
communities, as they contributed to coastal 
bulwarks or maintained warning beacons 
that could be fired in the event of a landing. 
At vulnerable ports like Harwich or Rye, 
women and children joined in forced labour 
to build earthwork fortifications. Across the 
nation, Henry’s wars, like his Reformation, 
made local authorities organise themselves 
more systematically and take more power 
over the populace. 

Individuals as well as communities were 
meant to ownarms. Muster returns, wills 
and household inventories show that the 
ownership of weapons correlated closely with 
wealth, that men kept weapons all over their 
houses, even in the cheese store or the 
children’s bedroom, and that they bequeathed 
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them lovingly to friends and family. 
Compulsory archery practice could be fun, 
as men competed with their neighbours and 
bet on their skill. Once guns began to spread, 
they became a desirable purchase too, useful 
for pest control and defence against burglary. 


Thespoils of war 
In some ways, the stakes in war were highest 
for the upper classes. They had the strongest 
sense of an inherited duty of military service. 
One Buckinghamshire knight, Sir Edward 
Don, noted in his household book in 1533 his 
determination “no longer to lyve then to serve 
my naturel soveryne lorde in defendyng hym 
and hys realme in batayle as a man”. But the 
nobility’s motivations for going to 
war weren't entirely selfless. Successful 
campaigning could win honour, power and 
wealth. Edward Seymour and John Dudley — 
the men who went on to dominate the 
government of Henry’s son, Edward VI-— 
were the rising generals of Henry’s last wars. 
Plenty of people further down the social 
ladder also profited from the king’s seemingly 
endless altercations with his neighbours. 
Captains and owners of privateering ships did 
well, as did the borderers who, on raids into 
Scotland, gathered thousands of sheep and 
cattle and hundreds of prisoners for ransom. 
Armourers got steady trade from keeping 


The king of conflict: 
Henry VIII's wars 
1511 


English auxiliaries help the Dutch against 
the neighbouring Duke of Guelders 


1512-14 
In Henry’s first war with France, a failed 
attack on Gascony is followed by a 
campaign that results in the capture of 
Thérouanne and Tournai 


1513 
James IV of Scots, invading 
England in support of his French 
allies, is killed at Flodden (as 
shown in an 1882 painting) 


1520 
A small army sent to expand English 
control in Ireland achieves little 


Vv 
1522-25 


A second war with France sees 
more naval raids and land campaigns, 
including one in 1523 that crosses the 

Somme to threaten Paris 
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1527-29 


An ineffectual war against 
the Low Countries fails to make 
its Habsburg rulers accept 

Henry’s divorce 


1532-34 


An inconclusive war of border raids 
is fought against the Scots 


1534 
The largest English army sent to Ireland 
since the 1390s suppresses the Kildare 
rebellion, leading to 70 years of 
campaigning against the Gaelic lordships 


1539-40 
Invasion threats from Catholic Europe 
prompt a campaign of coastal 
fortification and large musters 


1542-47 
When the Scots renege on a treaty to 
marry Mary, Queen of Scots to Henry’s 
son, Edward, the king tries to force their 
compliance by brutal warfare 


1543-46 


In Henry’s last war with France, he 
captures Boulogne in 1544 and hangs 
onto it at vast cost 
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Henry VIII meets the Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian | in 1513. The top of the painting shows the battle of 
the Spurs, in which Henry and Maximilian’s combined forces routed their French foes 


weapons fit for service, while cannon- 
founders, shipbuilders and horse-dealers all 
enjoyed a surge in business in wartime. 

And while war took from some industries 
with one hand, it often gave back with the 
other. Cloth exports went down, but towns, 
parishes and landlords purchased cloth to 
dress their troops. Grain, cheese and meat 
were all bought up to supply armies and 
navies. Church construction nosedived in the 
wake of Henry’s Reformation, but builders got 
work putting up huge fortifications. As in 
later wars, women were drawn further into 
the workforce by the absence of men, crewing 
fishing boats when sailors were called away to 
man the king’s fleets. 


Murderous gunfire 

Conflict may have created new opportunities 
and challenges for tradesmen, but it was the 
front-line soldiers who put their lives on the 
line. To be drafted, however, was not a death 
sentence. Hand-to-hand combat or 
concentrated gunfire could be murderous, 
but English casualties, even in great battles 
such as Flodden (fought against the Scots in 
1513), were not devastating. Diseases, mainly 
typhus, dysentery or plague, killed far more 
soldiers and sailors than combat. And cities 
could lose a quarter of their population to an 
epidemic, just as camps did. 

Many of Henry’s soldiers made it home in 
one piece — and, when they did, the majority 
seem to have fitted seamlessly back into their 
old lives. Commentators were impressed by 
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the English ability to mobilise large forces of 
part-timers who then “returned to cultivating 
the land and to their usual activities without 
tumult or the thought of it”. 

War helped shape the king’s relationship 
with his subjects. Henry was insistent that his 
enemies were the enemies of his people, that 
his wars aimed to defend his subjects, that, as 
one circular letter put it, he daily endured 
“manifolde paines and labore of body” and 
“travell and care of mynde” to ensure “the 
defence and preservacion of them theire 
wiefes and children”. 

The king regarded his wars as the worthy 
successors of the great martial victories of 
England’s past, triumphs that were celebrated 
in the cheap printed history books coming 
onto the market by the end of his reign. The 
magnificence of Henry’s campaigns — with 


their splendid royal banners and majestic 
ships — proclaimed the king’s greatness. 
Conflict led the English to celebrate their 
differences from the foreigners in their midst, 
as French and Scottish residents were arrested 
and their goods confiscated. But it also 
allowed a celebration of diversity: the Welsh 
celebrated their heroics in native verse and the 
residents of Norwich teased a Lancashire 
priest by reminding him how the Duke of 
Norfolk’s men saved the north at Flodden. 
Henry’s subjects were not always fighting 
wars, or even thinking about war. Work and 
play, love and children, heaven and hell 
loomed larger much of the time. But if we are 
to understand Tudor England, we need to 
remind ourselves how many lives were 
touched by Henry and his wars. 
Steven Gunn is professor of early modern history, 
Merton College Oxford 
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> The English People at War in the Age of 
Henry VIII by Steven Gunn was published in 
January by OUP 


COLLECTOR’S EDITION 

> You can read more 

about Henry VIII in our 
collector’s edition magazine, 
The Story of The Tudors: 
buysubscriptions.com/ 
special-editions/the-story-of- 
the-tudors 
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Online courses in 


The University of Manchester offers the UK's only accredited 
Egyptology courses delivered entirely online. Several short 
courses in Egyptology-related subjects are also available. 


Courses include: 


Certificate in Egyptology 
programme: 

A three year online course which provides 
an opportunity for the serious, academic 
study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Diploma in Egyptology 
programme: 

A two year extension programme to the 
Certificate in Egyptology which provides 
for more in-depth, serious, academic 
study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Course Tutors: Dr Joyce Tyldesley and Dr Nicky Nielsen 


For further details please visit our website: 
www.egyptologyonline.manchester.ac.uk 
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Short Courses in Egyptology: 
Six week, non-credit bearing courses in 
Egyptology-related topics, such as: 
* Queens of Ancient Egypt 
* Gods and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt 
+ Tutankhamen 
* Speech of the Gods 1: 

Beginners Middle Egyptian 


* Speech of the Gods 2: 
Intermediate Middle Egyptian 
* Speech of the Gods 3: 
Advanced Middle Egyptian 
FIND OUT MORE: 
W port.ac.uk/navalhistory 
E hss-enquiries@port.ac.uk 


T +44 (0)23 9284 2992 port.ac.uk 
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Cambridge Assessment International Education is growing and over 10000 schools in more 
than 160 countries are now part of our Cambridge International learning community. We are 
inviting teachers to develop their professional experience by becoming examiners for History. 


We are welcoming examiners in History for the We offer: 
following qualifications Cambridge IGCSE, Cambridge 
International A Level and Cambridge Pre-U. 


Requirements are: 


* applicants should have experience teaching History * support in developing your own professional 
at the appropriate level practice 

* be educated to degree level in a related subject * the highest standards of training and support 

* successful applicants will require a PC and + freelance opportunities, based on contracts for 
broadband to allow them to access Cambridge services for each examination series, which fit 


on-screen marking systems. 


To apply to be an examiner, please visit cambridgeinternational.org/makeyourmark 


\" 
* a powerful insight into the teaching and 


assessment of Cambridge International 
qualifications 


around your existing commitments. 
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Now you can improve or maintain your French, Italian or 
Spanish with the bi-monthly audio magazines Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano and Punto y Coma. 


Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, Tutto italiano and Punto y Coma are published six times a year 
from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy magazine packed full of lively, topical and 
original articles and in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the inside 
track on French, Spanish or Italian culture. Key words and phrases are glossed into English 
on the facing page. The articles, in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio 
CD to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and understand French, 
Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so 
that you can assess your progress with each issue. 


For French speakers, Bien-dire Initial will take you from a beginner to an intermediate 
level and is published on alternate months to Bien-dire so that they can be taken together 


® Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 
confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

® Improve your vocabulary and listening 
comprehension 

* Improve your knowledge of French, 
Hispanic or Italian culture 

® Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 
content 

e Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 


to form a truly comprehensive French learning programme. 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription to Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano or Punto y Coma will inspire, motivate and help you 
to achieve fluency. 


New for 2017: 
Bien-dire Initial for 
beginner to 
intermediate 
leaners of French 


Subscribe Today! 


q i 01. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire Initial French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a 
FREE French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Beginner - Intermediate 
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audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Spanish-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


i i 04. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Tutto italiano Italian Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Italian-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) () 
or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercard CJ] Visa CO) Amex O 
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FREE, anda FREE 


electronic dictionary 
bookmark worth £24.99 -a 
combined saving of £51! 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44 117 927 2236 


Or order by visiting our website: 
www.languages-direct.com/BH418 
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60 day money-back guarantee 
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Martin Luther King 
delivers his famous 

‘| Have a Dream’ speech 
at the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington DC, 

28 August 1963 


Has the world been too eager to sanctify Martin Luther King? 
Did establishment figures want him dead? And why does he 
matter in 2018? Fifty years after his death, five historians tackle 
the most pressing questions on the great civilrights activist > 
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The historians’ view 


Our panel 
4 a | 


Vicki Crawford 


is director of the Martin Luther 
King Jr Collection at Morehouse 


College in Atlanta, Georgia, 
United States 


_ < 


Clive Webb 

is professor of modern 
American history at the 
University of Sussex 
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aot 
Peter Ling 
is professor of American 
studies at the University 
of Nottingham 


Britta 


Waldschmidt -Nelson 


is professor of transatlantic 
history and culture at the 
University of Augsburg 
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Zoe Colley 

is lecturer in history at the 
University of Dundee. She 
specialises in civil rights 
and the American South 


What shaped Martin Luther King’s 
world view? Did he experienceracism 
asa child? 

Vicki Crawford: Although the King family 
were relatively economically privileged, this 
did not fully shield him from the experience 
of racial prejudice when he was young — he 
was, after all, born in 1929, during an era of 
legal segregation. A pivotal experience 
occurred in 1944 as he returned to Atlanta 
from an oratorical contest in Dublin, 
Georgia. He and his teacher were forced to 
stand on an overcrowded bus so whites could 
have the available seats. This left an indelible 
imprint on the young King, who had just 
delivered perhaps his first important public 
speech, on “The Negro and the Constitution’. 


Clive Webb: King’s home city of Atlanta 
was racially progressive by the standards of 
the American South. He would have suffered 
less exposure to white racism than did 

many other black children, but that didn’t 
stop his experiences of discrimination 
informing his understanding of injustice. 
Losing his white playmates when he and they 
had to attend separate schools provided an 
early lesson in the inequities of institution- 
alised racism. 


To what extent was King’s activism 
fired by his religious beliefs? 

VC: King was greatly inspired by a confluence 
of factors, the foremost being the African- 
American church. His philosophy and 
practice of nonviolence was also influenced 
by his time as a student at Morehouse College 
in Atlanta from 1944 to 1948. Its president 
delivered weekly chapel talks in which he 
often spoke about social justice issues and the 
world leaders who were addressing them, 
including Mohandas Gandhi. In 1959, King 
would travel to India with his wife, Coretta 
Scott King, to learn more about the Gandhian 
practice of nonviolence. 

Finally, King’s study of the works of 
western philosophers and theologians framed 
his thinking about nonviolence. Ultimately, 
he synthesised these influences — the black 
church, Gandhi, western philosophy and 
theology — to create his own, unique expres- 
sion of nonviolence as 
evidenced in the American 
civil rights movement. 


Britta Waldschmidt-Nelson: 
King’s faith was at the very core of 
his commitment to the struggle 
for black equality. As he put it: 
“Christ furnished the spirit and 
motivation while Gandhi 
furnished the method.” 


Zoe Colley: Nonviolent protest was un- 
doubtedly connected to King’s Christian 
faith and a tradition of redemptive suffering. 
However, the use of nonviolence within 
the movement predates King’s rise to 
prominence: the boycott of segregated 
transport by black communities, for instance, 
can be dated back to the late 19th century. 
The 1955/56 Montgomery bus boycott [in 
which leading civil rights figures, including 
King, protested against the segregation of 
Alabama’s public transport] was part ofa 
longer history of nonviolent protest in 
black communities. 

Nonviolence also served a tactical role 
for the movement. By contrasting the 
nonviolence of protesters with the lawlessness 
and brutality of white supremacists, 
King was able to present an image of 
respectability and thereby secure support 
from white liberals. 


How did the rise of the television age 
help King’s cause? 

CW: King’s political career coincided with the 
communication revolution that occurred 
through the mass ownership of TVs. 
Suddenly, the black freedom struggle was 
being beamed right into people’s homes. 
News footage of racist police officers brutally 
assaulting peaceful black protesters mobilised 
public support for the civil rights cause. This 
in turn pressurised the federal government to 
take interventionist action. 

Television also enabled King to reach an 
international audience. Thanks to a Telstar 
satellite, British audiences were able to watch 
live the end of the March on Washington in 
1963 at which King delivered his ‘I Have a 
Dreamy oration. 


BWN: While only 9 per cent of American 
households owned a TV in 1950, 93 per cent 
did so in 1966. This contributed significantly 
to the success of King’s movement. It also 
helped catapult the charismatic King into the 
spotlight of global attention. 


Peter Ling: King once declared that he 
would compel segregationists to do their evil 
in the spotlight of television and that this 
would make the world see their 
crimes. His protest campaigns 
in the Alabama towns of 
Birmingham in 1963 and Selma 


King at Morehouse 
College in the late 1940s. 
It was here that he was 
first exposed to Gandhi’s 
philosophy of nonviolence 
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A delegation of civil rights activists 
- including Martin Luther King 
(second left) - discuss the March 
on Washington with President 
John F Kennedy (fourth right) in 
the Oval Office, August 1963 


two years later were moral spectacles that 
made it hard for ordinary Americans to feel 
comfortable with what was happening. 


What was his relationship like with 

US political leaders, particularly those 
in the White House? 

PL: Race was a controversial issue that most 
leaders in the United States wanted to avoid, 
which meant that King was usually seen as 

a problem rather than an ally. He met three 
presidents during his lifetime. Dwight D 
Eisenhower largely ignored him; John F 
Kennedy, typically via his brother Bobby, 
tried to control him (the Kennedys believed 
that King should be grateful for their attempts 
to help him); and Lyndon B Johnson wanted 
King to act in ways that supported him, and 
felt betrayed by King’s outspoken stance on 
Vietnam. FBI director J Edgar Hoover also 
told Kennedy and Johnson that King was 
dangerous and probably controlled by the 
communists. So King was suspect. 


CW: Attorney General Robert Kennedy’s 
authorisation of FBI wiretaps on King’s home 
and office in 1963 reveals how the White 
House mistrusted King and attempted to 
control and manipulate him. Federal 
authorities were also more reactive than 
proactive on civil rights, meaning that King 
had to force their hand — as was the case in 
1963, when first his campaign in 
Birmingham, Alabama and then the March 
on Washington pressured the Kennedy 
administration into pushing for the enact- 
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“Race was an issue 
that most US leaders 
wanted to avoid, 
which meant that 


King was usually 
seenasa problem” 


PETER LING 


ment of what eventually became the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Similarly, without the demonstrations 
that King led in Selma, Alabama, Lyndon B 
Johnson would not have pushed so hard for 
passing the other outstanding legislative 
achievement of the civil rights movement — 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


How much personal credit should we 
give King for the wider achievements 
of the civil rights movement? 

BWN: While many other people deserve more 
credit than they are usually given for their role 
in the civil rights movement, King was and 
remains its most famous representative. When 
the Montgomery bus boycott started, King 
was the right man in the right place at the 
right time. His charisma and rhetorical 


brilliance, philosophy of nonviolent direct 
action, and ability to both forge coalitions 

of different groups of activists and obtain 
media attention were essential to the move- 
ment’s achievements. He also deserves credit 
for his amazing faith, courage and willingness 
for personal sacrifice, which inspired millions 
of people to fight for social and racial justice 
throughout the world. 


ZC: There is no doubt that King played 

a crucial role in shaping the movement and its 
victories during the 1960s. By 1965, he had 
secured major federal legislation that ordered 
desegregation in the South and protected 
African-American voting rights. However, 

to paraphrase civil rights activist Ella Baker: 
“King did not make the movement; the 
movement made King.” His successes were 
built upon the work of earlier generations of 
activists: people such as Harry T Moore in 
Florida, who, along with his wife, was killed 
in 1951 when a bomb blew their house apart. 
These people created the foundation for 
King’s leadership of the 1960s, and the 
movement could not have happened without 
their sacrifices. 


VC: While King was indisputably one of the 
most significant leaders of the 20th century, 
credit should be given to the many men and 
women who were the support behind his 
leadership. Local people were not small 
players, but important actors in bringing 
about change, and many have been forgotten 
or marginalised in the pages of history. 
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The civil rights movement was incredibly 
diverse — as the important role played by 
women and young people proves. A more 
accurate understanding of the 1950s and 
1960s struggle for civil and human rights 
should reflect upon the fact that the move- 
ment was long, wide and deep. 


What does King’s murder by the white 
supremacist James Earl Ray tell us 
about America in 1968? 

PL: King’s life was threatened virtually daily 
throughout his public career. During the early 
1960s, racist groups paid bounties for his 
murder, and by 1968 King was an outspoken 
radical whom the FBI and the Memphis 
Police Department did not really want to 


“You could argue it 
was no coincidence 
that King died at the 

moment he was 


developing amore 
radical critique of 
US racism” 


ZOE COLLEY 
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protect. So when he was murdered in 
Memphis on 4 April it was not unexpected — 
indeed, some believe there was a degree of 
official collusion. 


ZC: You could argue that it was no coinci- 
dence that King was killed as he was develop- 
ing a more radical critique of US racism. By 
the year of his death, he was calling for a 
major redistribution of America’s wealth as 
the only way that racism could be overcome. 
Popular memory presents an image of King as 
a national hero, but that was not the case in 
1968. His move towards a socialist stance was 
perceived by many white people as unAmeri- 
can anda threat to traditional values. 


CW: Whether you accept that Ray acted alone 
in assassinating King or wish to engage in any 
number of conspiracy theories, what is more 
important is what his death tells us about the 
state of American society. It may have been a 
fanatical white supremacist who pulled the 
trigger, but there were many others who 
welcomed his death. The FBI branded King 
the “most dangerous Negro of the future in 
this nation”. It also sent him a tape-recording 
supposedly of him having sex with a woman 
other than his wife. The tape was accompa- 
nied by a letter that King interpreted as 
encouraging him to kill himself. 

In death, King has become a universal 
icon, but during his life he was hated and 
hounded by a large segment of white society. 
The nostalgic sheen that surrounds King 
obscures the opposition he faced and fought 
so hard to overcome. 


| Residents of Selma watch one of 

= the huge civil rights marches that 
started in the city in March 1965. 

For all King’s fame, says Vicki 

Crawford, “local people were not 

aR) small players, but important 
actors in bringing about change” 


By portraying him asa modern saint, 
have we lostsight of the real man? 

ZC: Yes. The idea that King was somehow 
preordained to lead the movement ignores the 
extent to which he relied upon other activists to 
support his campaigns, and how much he 
struggled to secure change in the South. He 
made mistakes along the way, and continually 
faced criticism from within the movement. By 
presenting King as a saintly figure, we lose sight 
of his humanity and how horrendous the 
situation was in the South in the 1950s and 60s. 


CW: Stand outside the west entrance of 
Westminster Abbey and you will see how 
King has been elevated to the status of 
sainthood. Carved into the niches are statues 
of 10 great Christian martyrs of the 20th 
century, including one of King with a child at 
his feet looking reverently up towards him. 

The real King was nonetheless made of flesh 
and blood rather than carved from stone. He 
had many personal flaws, including extramari- 
tal affairs and excessive drinking and smoking 
fuelled by doubt and depression. Yet his 
achievements seem all the greater when we 
recognise how he succeeded, despite his 
frailties, in withstanding enormous political 
pressures — continued threats on his life, 
surveillance by the FBI, governmental 
resistance, media criticism — to lead the 
greatest grassroots revolution in the 
20th-century United States. 


VC: In recent times, and despite the establish- 
ment of Martin Luther King Jr Day on the 
third Monday of January each year, we have 
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King addresses followers 
during one of the Selma to 
Montgomery marches. The 
United States is a “country 
still far from fulfilling King’s 
dream”, argues Clive Webb 


somehow lost the great significance of what 
King stood for and the causes he championed. 
In far too many instances, media and popular 
culture have narrowed his life and legacy and 
reduced his many speeches down to short 
takes and soundbites, freezing King in time. 


PL: I'd agree that, ironically, securing the 
national holiday has been damaging to King’s 
legacy. It has strengthened the tendency to see 
him as the hero in a Hollywood-style 
narrative that has a happy ending. Seen as 
subversive in his lifetime, he is now put on 

a pedestal and made safe. 


Isit fair to say that his legacy has 

been distorted? 

CW: Competing political factions in the 
present-day US have attempted to mould 
King’s legacy to further their own agenda. 
Conservatives, for instance, have claimed that 
King’s vision of a colour-blind society would 
have made him a staunch opponent of 
programmes such as affirmative action 
which, they argue, provide preferential 
treatment for minorities. 

Conversely, some liberals evoke King in 
support of causes such as gay rights and 
environmentalism, about which he offered 
little opinion. In attempting to remake him in 
their own image, these political activists and 
ideologues obscure our understanding of 
King’s actual life and legacy. 


Why is King’s story particularly 
important now, in 2018? 
BWN: King called for social justice and full 
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A carving of King | 
among 10 martyrs of 
the 20th century at 
Westminster Abbey 


inclusion of African- 
Americans, and there has been 
much progress in black political 
representation, education, income and 
social acceptance. Yet 50 years after his death, 
his hope for racial harmony in the US 
remains unfulfilled. Despite some progress, 
including successes of the Black Lives Matter 
movement in raising awareness of racial 
discrimination, and the removal of statues 
honouring Confederate Civil War heroes, 
deep-rooted racism continues to exist. 
Indeed, brutal hate crimes, KKK rallies and 
anti-black demonstrations seem to suggest 
that white supremacists may be more 
emboldened, better organised and more 
active since the election of Donald Trump 
to the presidency than they have been for 
decades. The need to keep the memory and 
spirit of King and his movement alive is 
therefore particularly important. 


VC: During the final five years of his life, 
King’s human rights agenda stretched to 
include more emphasis on the structural 
aspects of injustice and the eradication of 
what he called the ‘triple evils’ of racism, 
poverty and militarism. He argued that 
unless we tackle these, humanity will be 
unable to live together in worldwide fellow- 
ship. We must engage with King’s unfinished 
work around the world, and delve deeper into 
his thought and action, far beyond media 
portrayals of King and simplistic notions 
about who he was and his role in the civil 
rights movement. 

King’s life and legacy is complex: he was a 


“Fifty years after 
Kings violent death, 
his hope for racial 

harmony in the 


US remains 
unfulfilled” 


minister of the social gospel, a global 
leader for civil and human rights, 
a scholar and thinker who read 
and wrote extensively, anda 
husband and father. The vast 
corpus of sermons, speeches 
and writings that King left 
behind are a gift to us. 
Many of these materials are 
contained in Morehouse 
: College’s Martin Luther 
+4 King Jr Collection, which is 
freely available for people to 
come and study as we wrestle 
with continuing injustices in our 
21st-century world. 


PL: In our age of war, terror and ecological 
destruction, King’s denunciation of milita- 
rism, materialism, and what he sometimes 
referred to as ‘thingification’ (the treatment 
of people as things), needs hearing. 


CW: Race remains one ofthem _ serious 
faultlines in American society. The police 
shootings and racial profiling of African- 
American citizens that have sparked the Black 
Lives Matter movement, the disproportion- 
ately large number of black prison inmates 
and the persistence of economic inequality all 
point to a country still far from fulfilling 
King’s dream. In these racially fraught times, 
his untimely death is a potent symbol of the 
United States’ failure to ensure equal rights 
and opportunities for all its citizens, but his 
inspirational life still shows the way to 
achieving a better future. HJ 

Interviews by Matt Elton 


To read more about Martin “World Histories 
Luther King, don’t miss issue 9 of nai 
our sister magazine, BBC World ™ 
Histories: historyextra.com/ 
bbc-world-histories-magazine om \ == 

_ 

You can listen to a selection of Radio 4 

programmes on King at: 


bbc.co.uk/programmes/p01ff581 BI BI 
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2018 is set to be another great year for historical anniversaries. 
There are also a number of key events, exhibitions and festivals to 
enjoy throughout the year. Why not explore and support some of the 
heritage sites that can be found in your area and beyond? 
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Step inside Tower Bridge to discover pee 
stunning views and spectacular steam 


TICKETS: ADULTS £9.80 | CHIL 


towerbridge.org.uk | 020 7403 3761 
WV Ei © 


Tower Bridge is owned, funded and managed by the City of London. 


#insidetowerbridge 


020 7862 8500 
senatehouselibrary.ac.uk 


DREN £4.20 | FAMILY TICKETS FRO 
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SENATE HOUSE LIBRARY 


enate House Library is one 
S of the UK’s largest academic 

libraries focused on the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences 
with a wealth of material from the 
medieval period to the modern 
age. It cares for over 2 million 
books, 50 special collections 
and 1,800 archival collections 
which have been developed since 
the 1870s. From over 50,000 
pamphlets on 19th and 20th 
century radical political movements 
to treasures such as Shakespeare’s 
First Folios, the Terry Pratchett 
Archive and the Harry Price Library 
of Magical Literature, Senate 
House Library is one of London’s 
hidden cultural gems. Located in 
Bloomsbury (just behind the British 
Museum) within the iconic Art 
Deco Grade II listed Senate House, 
formerly the Ministry of Information 
during WWII, it is steeped in 
history. It is most famous for 


being George Orwell’s inspiration 
for the Ministry of Truth in his 
famous dystopian novel 7984. As 
a member you can view items in 
the collection but there are also 
regular free exhibitions and events 
open to the public. The current 
exhibition and events season is 
Queer Between The Covers which 
explores over 250 years of queer 
literature (15 January-16 June 
2018) and the next season will 

be Rights for Women — London’s 
Pioneers of Progress (16 July - 15 
December 2018). 
MEMBERSHIP 

Public Membership: £5 per day, 
£70 for 3 months. 

Exhibitions are FREE. 
OPENING TIMES 

Mon - Thu 09.00 — 20.45 

Friday 09.00 - 18.15 

Saturday 09.45 - 17.15 


© SenateHouseLib 
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e part of our future. Westminster Abbey is one of the nation’s 
most important buildings and the greatest repository of 
British history. Now, for the first time in 1000 years, you 
can experience more with membership of the Westminster Abbey 
Association. Join today and benefit from: 
Free and unlimited entry to the Abbey 
10% discount in the Abbey shop and the Cellarium café 
Exclusive events and priority notification about selected public services 
The Association newsletter and the Dean’s Christmas letter 
A chance to win two tickets to the Abbey’s Christmas services each year. 


association@westminster-abbey.org * 020 7654 4843 
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elmcott Manor is the inspirational Cotswolds retreat of 

William Morris. Explore the historic manor loved by William 

Morris, Father of the Arts & Crafts Movement. This historic 
house showcases personal collections of the Morris family, including 
creations by William Morris, artworks by Pre-Raphaelite artist Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, furniture by Philip Webb and so much more. Visitors 
can explore the Manor’s enchanting gardens, farm buildings and 
surrounding grounds, or enjoy lunch in our tearoom. Families are 
welcome, and we host family-friendly activity days throughout the 
season. Open on Wednesdays and Saturdays, April to October. 


kelmscottmanor.org.uk * +44 (0)1367 252486 


CASTLE 


KENT ENGLAND 
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SEGEDUNUM ROMAN FORT 


egedunum, which means ‘Strong Fort’, was built to guard the 


eastern end of Hadrian’s Wall, and housed 600 Roman soldiers. 


It stood for almost 300 years as a symbol of Roman rule and 
a bastion against barbarian attack. Today, Segedunum is a major 
site on Hadrian’s Wall. It is the most excavated fort along the Wall 
with surviving foundations of many buildings and part of the Wall 
itself. Segedunum features recently rediscovered Roman bath house 
foundations, a recreated stretch of Hadrian’s Wall and an iconic 35m 
viewing tower with spectacular views across the UNESCO World 
Heritage Site and River Tyne. 


segedunumromanfort.org.uk * 0191 278 4217 
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ST DAVIDS CATHEDRAL 


or almost a millennium and a half, St Davids has been a place 
} of pilgrimage. St David came here to find solitude for himself 

and his community. On the site of Tyddewi (St David’s house 
and monastery), later generations built and adorned this splendid 
cathedral. It has stood for over 800 years as a noble example of 
medieval architecture; as the centre of the diocese; as the parish 
church of the city of St Davids; and as a place where prayer and the 
praise of God are offered daily. We hope that you enjoy your visit. 
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BOSWORTH BATTLEFIELD HERITAGE 
CENTRE & COUNTRY PARK 


osworth Battlefield Heritage Centre tells the dramatic story of 
B the Battle of Bosworth on 22nd August 1485, which marked a 

major turning point in English history. Discover more about the 
battle where Richard III lost his life and crown at the hands of Henry 
Tudor’s army. Learn how the battle unfolded in our award-winning 
exhibition, where the interactive hands-on displays reveal more 
about medieval warfare and how the battle unfolded. And for a real 
battlefield experience, join us for the Bosworth Medieval Festival on 
18th and 19th August 2018. 


bosworthbattlefield.org.uk * 01455 290429 


GLOUCESTER HISTORY FESTIVAL 


at the Aethelflaed 1100 Festival. Visit an Anglo-Saxon living 
history camp at St Oswald's Priory — the venue she built 
and was buried in 1100 years ago. Book tickets for talks by well 
known historians including Dr Janina Ramirez, Michael Hare and 
archaeologist Carolyn Heighway. Take a free guided tour around the 
city to learn about 5th-century Gloucester and visit the Museum of 
Gloucester for an interactive exhibition. June 9th — 10th in Gloucester. 


f ind out about the Lady of Mercia with a weekend of Events 


stdavidscathedral.org.uk ¢ 01437 720202 


gloucesterhistoryfestival.co.uk * 01452 396572 
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he ‘hidden gem’ on Ford & Etal Estates, the Hall was 

commissioned by Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford in 1860 

and served as the village school for almost a century. Housing 
a unique collection of life-size watercolour murals depicting the faces 
of those who lived and worked on Louisa’s estate in Northumberland, 
the Hall tells the fascinating story of Lady Waterford, a talented artist 
and great benefactress who suffered much tragedy in her personal 
life. 2018 marks 200 years since Louisa’s birth, with an open weekend 
14th & 15th April. 


ford-and-etal.co.uk * 07790 457580 


tanding above the entrance to the River Tyne, Arbeia Roman 

Fort guarded the main sea route to Hadrian’s Wall. It was a key 

garrison and military supply base to other forts along the Wall 
and is an important part of the history of Roman Britain. Have a look 
inside the full-scale reconstructed Roman buildings including the 
West Gate and Commanding Officer’s house and a soldier’s barrack 
blocks. Visitors can also see one of the finest collections of finds from 
Roman Britain. Stories are brought to life through events and displays 
including gladiator battles, falconry displays, Roman re-enactments, 


storytelling and more. 


arbeiaromanfort.org.uk * 0191 277 1410 
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ew buildings in Sussex 

reflect the rich tapestry of 

the county’s history over 
almost 900 years as well as the 
magnificent, timber-framed, 
St Mary’s House, Bramber. It 
has stood at the centre of this 
idyllic, traditional, English village 
for some six centuries. Sir Simon 
Jenkins, in his book England’s 
Thousand Best Houses, 
describes St Mary’s as both ‘a 
shrine to medieval Sussex’ and 
‘eccentric and delightful’. The 
fine panelled interiors include 
the unique Elizabethan ‘Painted 
Room' with its intriguing trompe 
l’oeil murals, the magnificent 
Victorian Music Room and many 
fascinating collections. The five 
acres of grounds include formal 
gardens with amusing topiary 
and an exceptional example 
of the prehistoric tree Ginkgo 


biloba, Jubilee Rose Garden, 
Poetry Garden, woodland walk, 
and Landscape Water Garden. 
A special delight is the secret, 
walled garden with its rare 
pineapple pits, and its terracotta 
framework. The newly-designed 
King’s Garden, opened by HRH 
Princess Alexandra last year, 
features a descendant of the 
famous Boscobel Oak, recalling 
the visit of King Charles II during 
his escape to France. St Mary’s 
is a magical, timeless place - a 
haven of tranquillity and beauty. 
“One of the most beautiful places 
I’ve ever visited in England.” 


April - September. 
Sun & Thu 14:00 - 18:00. 
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MERCHANT ADVENTURERS' HALL 


iscover one of the finest medieval guildhalls in the world - 
LD home to York’s entrepreneurs for 660 years — and counting. 

Redoubtable tales, fascinating architecture and intriguing, 
rare artefacts, all under a stunning 14th-century oak roof... delve into 
York’s entrepreneurial past, present and future following stories of 
the “mystery of mercers” - business pioneers who made it happen: 
from the medieval wool trade, via the railways, chocolate and two 
universities to the 21st century Science City. 


GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE 


ilbert White & The Oates Collections is celebrating its new £3 

million renovation in Spring 2018. Explore the lives of three 

explorers of the natural world at the home of the pioneering 
naturalist Gilbert White, with 25 acres of restored garden and parkland. 
The Oates Collections celebrates the lives of 19th-century explorer 
Frank Oates, and Captain Lawrence Oates who travelled with Scott on 
the ill-fated Terra Nova Expedition. The Museum is a gateway to the 
natural world, with a brand new cafe, new galleries and exhibitions! 


Gilbert White's House, Selborne, Alton, Hampshire GU34 3JH. 


merchantshallyork.org * enquiries@merchantshallyork.org 


gilbertwhiteshouse.org.uk * 01420 511275 


HEVER CASTLE & GARDENS 


Boleyn. The splendid rooms contain fine furniture, tapestries, 

antiques, an important collection of Tudor paintings and two 
prayer books inscribed and signed by Anne Boleyn herself. Young 
visitors can let off steam in the adventure playground with its own 9 
metre tall play castle and everyone can take on the challenge of finding 
your way through the 100-year-old Yew Maze. Discover the magnificent 
award-winning gardens set in 125 acres of glorious grounds and enjoy 
a fantastic programme of events throughout the year. 


Hever 700 years of history at the childhood home of Anne 


BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 


entley Priory Museum tells the fascinating story of a beautiful 
Georgian house and former RAF base, focusing on its role as 


Fighter Command Headquarters during the Battle of Britain. To 
mark the 100th anniversary of the RAF, we are displaying a temporary 
exhibition exploring 100 years of Air Defence between 30th March - 
10th November 2018. Explore interactive exhibits, historical costumes 
and a life-size replica Spitfire cockpit! Fully accessible with café, 
picnic area and beautiful garden. Additional family activities available 
during school holidays and children aged 5 and under are free. 


hevercastle.co.uk * info@hevercastle.co.uk 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk * 020 8950 5526 


1 he Dylan Thomas Centre in 
Somerset Place, Swansea, 
A. is akey starting point for 
anyone looking to discover more 
about Wales’ most famous writer. 
Open 7 days a week from 10am 
— 4.30pm, and with free entry, the 
‘Love the Words’ exhibition features 
interactive displays accessible to all 
the family and audio recordings of 
Dylan’s work being read by some 
of the most famous voices in the 
world. 


Follow the interactive timeline 
exploring Dylan’s life, from his 
Uplands childhood, to his passing 
in New York City in 1953, which is 
full of extracts from his work and 
reminiscences from those who 
knew him. The Dylan Thomas 
Centre offers so much more than 
just an exhibition: it’s the perfect 
place to visit if you are looking to 
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find inspiration through Dylan’s own 
words, or develop your creative 
writing skills in a professional-led 
workshop. 


Recently awarded the title of 

Best Family Venue in the UK, by 
Fantastic for Families, the Dylan 
Thomas Centre prides itself on 
offering a children’s trail throughout 
the exhibition, as well as school 
holiday workshops and self-led 
activities. 


Dylan Thomas Centre 


) DTCSwansea 


™y, eter Sommer Travels is a multi award-winning travel company 
specialising in expert-led archaeological and cultural tours and 
gulet cruises. They received the Tour Operator of the Year Gold 
Award in 2016 and 2018 and the Silver Award in 2017 from AITO, the 
Association of Independent Tour Operators, the UK’s most prestigious and 
leading organisation for specialist travel companies. They offer expert- 
led scheduled and private tours for small groups: historical trips, walking 
holidays, food tours and family trips in Croatia, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Turkey and the UK. Their trips have been rated one of the world’s ‘Top Ten 
Learning Holidays’ by National Geographic. Please phone or visit their 
website for a brochure or more information. 
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Francophile John Julius 
Norwich photographed 
in London..“It’s quite 
extraordinary that 

two countries that are 
only 20 miles away from 
each other should be so 
totally different,” he says 


/ JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 
‘Most British people know practically 
nothing about French history” 


Ellie Cawthorne speaks to John Julius Norwich about his new book on the history of France 
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PROFILE JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 


Historian and travel writer John Julius Norwich is the author of 
several historical books including The Normans in Sicily, The 
Middle Sea: A History of the Mediterranean, A History of Venice 
anda three-volume history of Byzantium. He has also presented 
more than 30 historical television documentaries. 


Your latest book is a whirlwind ride 
through 2,000 years of French 
history. Can you tell us about your 
own connection to the country? 

My own connections to France go all the way 
back to 1936, when my mother took me to 
France for the first time, aged seven. I vividly 
remember the wonderful moment when I 
arrived in Paris for the very first time. I came 
out of the Gare du Nord and saw these 
policemen directing the traffic with little 
white batons, with the Eiffel Tower in the 
distance. I was so excited I remember it as if 
it were yesterday, and ever since then, I’ve 
loved the place. 

Later, I was one of the first of my genera- 
tion to visit France after Paris was liberated 
from German occupation in August 1944. 
We arrived just three months later. My 
father, Duff Cooper, was Britain’s first 
ambassador to France after the liberation. 

I remember it being pretty uncomfortable: it 
was the coldest winter for 50 years. Nobody 
had any fuel or heating, except — thank god 
— for the British embassy. There it was warm 
as toast, so no one ever refused an invitation. 
It was also the only place in Paris that had 
unlimited gin and whisky, which made us 
even more popular. 


You argue in the book that the average 
British person hasa pretty poor 
understanding of French history. 
Why do you think that might be? 
Most British people know practically 
nothing at all about French history. Even 
living in France, I knew very little about it. 
At school we are taught about the four 
battles that we won — Crécy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt and Waterloo. Then we hear a 
little bit more about Napoleon, and maybe 
Louis XIV, but that’s it. 

From the very beginning, France has 
always had a very up and down relationship 
with Britain. The French have never been 
easy neighbours, but in our particular 
case, I think there’s been a curious lack of 
sympathy. Although we’re close neighbours, 
there has always been this awkward stretch 
of water down the middle, and I think one is 
always conscious of that gulf running 
between us. It’s quite extraordinary that two 
countries that are only 20 miles away from 
each other should be totally different. But I 
think that makes us more interesting to one 
another rather than less. 


Can you tell us about some of the 
interesting incidents from French 
history that you came across that we 
might not be familiar with in Britain? 
All the lesser-known stories that spring to 
mind are rather scandalous! 

I came across a marvellous scandal from 
the 14th century, when King Philip IV’s 
three sons were married to three ladies. 
Now, these three ladies were secretly having 
a tremendous time with three other chaps in 
a medieval tower in Paris, called la Tour de 
Nesle. Their sister-in-law, the queen of 
England, discovered what they were up to 
and told the king. There was a big enquiry, 
and they were all imprisoned. One of them 
was murdered — probably by her husband — 
soon after, while another remained in a cell 
until she eventually joined a nunnery. So 
that was a rather salacious story of knightly 
trysts and spooky towers. 

Much later on, there was the very unfortu- 
nate case of Félix Faure, who served as 
president at the end of the 19th century. He 
died of an apoplectic stroke when in full 
flagrante with a lady right on top of the 
presidential desk. She started screaming and 
his hand became tangled in her hair. The 
president’s secretaries — who knew full well 
what was going on — ran in and chopped a 
chunk of hair off to free her, before sneaking 
her out the back way. The whole thing was 
beautifully hushed up: the newspapers had 
these lovely woodcuts of the president on his 
deathbed looking very respectable in full 
evening dress, surrounded by his weeping 
wife and dutiful children. But we all know it 
wasn’t like that at all. 

Another character who caught my eye was 
President Paul Deschanel, who in 1920 
became the only French president to go 
straight from the Elysée Palace to the 
sanatorium. Deschanel was a very promising 
leader, and everything was going swim- 


‘All the lesser-known 
stories from French 
history that spring 
to mind are rather 
scandalous” 


mingly for about six months until a 
delegation from a girls’ school arrived with a 
big bouquet of flowers for him. To everyone’s 
surprise he began pelting the girls with the 
flowers. A few days later, he gave an inter- 
view to the British ambassador wearing 
nothing but his decorations, and fell out of 
the window of the presidential train. They 
found him in his pyjamas wandering around 
hopelessly with no idea where he was. 
Finally, he walked into a lake fully clothed. 
So eventually they realised he had to go. 


Another French statesman you 
discuss in the book is Charles de 
Gaulle. Can you describe your 

own experience of meeting him? 

Yes, I think ’'m one of the few people who 
had a conversation with de Gaulle — admit- 
tedly a very short one — that ended up on 
friendly terms! He was the most difficult 
man in the world. Absolutely insufferable. 
Nobody could get on with him. On the 
second anniversary of the D-Day landings 
there was a big ceremony on the Normandy 
beaches. I was 17 at the time. I got hopelessly 
lost driving there, and eventually arrived 
just as lunch was finishing. I was ravenously 
hungry, but all the food was gone. 

Someone introduced me to de Gaulle, who 
stood up to shake my hand, but I was really 
only thinking of my stomach at that point. 
Suddenly, I saw this untouched plate of apple 
pie in front of him. There was an internal 
tussle between fear and greed, and greed 
won, so I asked him whether he intended to 
eat the pie. He smiled — no one ever saw de 
Gaulle smile — and told me to take it, 
apologising that there was an awful lot of 
cigarette ash on it. I replied that it would be 
an honour to eat his cigarette ash, which 
went down terribly well. That was the only 
conversation I ever had with him, but at least 
it ended ona happy note. 


One of the figures that looms large 
over French history is Napoleon. 
What’s your opinion of him? 

That’s the hardest question to answer in the 
world. Was he a blessing or a curse? One day 
I think one thing, the next, another. Either 
way, he was one of the greatest men who ever 
lived. He may have only been five and a half 
feet tall, but he clearly radiated charisma. 
People who had never put pen to paper 
before wrote all about Napoleon the 
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The French premier Charles 
de Gaulle. “I think ’m one 

of the few people who had a 
conversation with him that 
ended up on friendly terms,” 
says John Julius Norwich 


moment they met him, because he had such 
an extraordinary personality, such magne- 
tism. Not only that — he also had boundless 
energy, immense self-confidence, and huge 
courage. Napoleon had conquered most of 
Europe and crowned himself emperor while 
still in his 30s. Admittedly, his career was 
relatively short: 20 years at most. But in 
those 20 years, he redrew the entire map of 
Europe and changed the world. 

On the other side of the medal, he was 
certainly responsible for the deaths of a 
couple of million soldiers who would 
otherwise have remained alive. And he twice 
deserted his army in the hour of need. Firstly 
in 1799 on the Egyptian expedition, when he 
abandoned them to return to Paris. He 
didn’t even tell anyone he was going, he just 
wasn’t there in the morning. In 1812, he did 
the same in Russia: left his entire army in the 
freezing cold in order to come back and 
further his own career. That wasn’t very nice. 

One thing I still find very curious and 
mysterious is Napoleon’s sudden collapse. 
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By the battle of Waterloo in 1815, he was a 
shadow of his former self. I think that if 
Napoleon had been in good nick he would 
have made mincemeat out of us at Waterloo, 
and Britain would probably have become 
part of his empire. Even Wellington 
admitted it was a damn close-run thing. 


There’s no question that the revolution was a 
disaster. I’m not saying that all the old values 
should have been maintained: King Louis 
XVI was a very stupid man, who was 
unbelievably indecisive. He was a pretty 
good disaster, and Marie Antoinette didn’t 
help either. Things clearly had to change. 
But they didn’t have to change quite the 
way they did, with such an immense amount 
of bloodshed. 

Nobody could have foreseen the horren- 
dous consequences of the king’s execution. 
Thousands were guillotined, it was abso- 


‘De Gaulle was the 
most difficult man 
in the world. He 
was absolutely 
insufferable” 


lutely unbelievable. And eventually, of 
course, the revolution devoured its own 
children — many of its major leaders 
ultimately ended up on the guillotine. 

The revolution made France absolutely 
miserable, to the point that small revolts 
carried on almost all the way through the 
19th century: there were uprisings in 1830, 
1848 and 1870. For very nearly a century 
after the revolution first began, France was 
still in a mess. In fact, the whole story of 
19th-century France was much more violent 
than I expected —I was very surprised to 
discover just how much blood was shed in 
the post revolutionary years. 


Vay ir ‘hy 


Yes, I do think it’s the last book I'll write, 
simply because I’m 88 years old and I haven’t 
got much time left. Or enough energy. 

But what I want readers to take away from 
France: A History is nothing to do with it 
being my last book. It’s exactly the same as 
what I want people to take away from every 
other book I’ve written — to have enjoyed a 
thundering good story and say: “Gee whiz, 
how fascinating! I never knew that before.” 

That’s what I’ve tried to do all my life: seek 
out a really good story and tell it as 
amusingly and accurately as I possibly can. 
It’s been as simple as that. But who knows, I 
might start another book. 
Just to keep myself 
occupied! 

France: A History, from Gaul 
to de Gaulle by John Julius 
Norwich (John Murray, 

400 pages, £25) 
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Discover the power of turmeric 


cientists have made a major step 

forward in harnessing the unique power 

of curcumin, a versatile component 

of turmeric, that has been subject to a 
wide range of research. 

The discovery of a method to standardize 
the dose and boost the body's absorption of 
the compound has brought new hope that 
curcumin will at last be able to be delivered in 
a reliable and consistent way with every tablet. 

The product, available to British consumers, 
called Turmeric+ has excited the interest of 
university researchers trying to find a reliable 
and reproducible dose to demonstrate the 
properties of curcumin, the active ingredient in 
turmeric. 

Curcumin is a minor compound in the 
plant-root based Indian spice turmeric. 
Thousands of published studies have already 
shown its exciting capacity and further 
research is being conducted at leading 
institutions worldwide. 

Although the research on curcumin is 
promising, until now it has been difficult to get 
the human body to absorb the large volumes 
required. 

It has been shown that you would need 


28 DAY 
SUPPLY 


£20 


What our customers say 


‘Lwould recommend this to 
anybody, start and give it a try 
and you won't be disappointed!’ 
Rosemary 


to consume 17 curries per day to obtain the 
same amount of curcumin provided in a single 
Turmeric+ tablet. : 

Not only that, studies have shown that most 
people cannot absorb enough curcumin in its 
natural form, which means simple curcumin 
tablets may not deliver the levels required. 

Turmeric+ follows more than a decade of 
research by international scientists working in 
university laboratories. 

They were looking for a way of boosting 
curcumin absorption and succeeded in 
combining it with plant-based phospholipids 
from soy beans. Phospholipids are a class of 
fats that are a major component of all cell 
membranes and published studies have shown 
that combining them with curcumin will 
produce a 29-fold increase in curcumin uptake 
by the body. 

Turmeric+ is marketed by Cambridge-based 
brand FutureYou. The product is manufactured 
to pharmaceutical grade and is now embarking 
on further studies and talks are underway with 
a number of British universities. 

“We are very excited by the level of 
interest from scientists in our product,’ said Alf 
Lindberg, a former secretary to the committee 


of the Nobel prize for medicine, who is a Chief 
Scientific Officer to Cambridge Nutraceuticals. 
“We think we at last have a way to deliver a 
reliable regular dose of this compound. We're 
hoping the trials will give definitive proof of 
the benefits of Turmeric+.” 
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Patients being treated ata 
Kansas army ward during 
the 1918 flu pandemic. 

Its devastating impact 
was felt across the globe 


Wings of death 


PATRICIA FARA considers an emotional account of a 
devastating disease that ravaged the globe 100 years ago 


Pandemic 1918: The Story of the 
Deadliest Influenza in History 
by Catharine Arnold 

Michael O’Mara Books, 368 pages, £20 


When Anthony 
Burgess — author of 
A Clockwork Orange 
—was a baby, his father 
arrived home from 
the First World War to 
find him chuckling in 
his cot while his 
mother and sister lay dead beside him 
in the same room. The timing was 
crucial: by then, the kind neighbour 
who fed him had also succumbed to 
the deadly influenza virus that claimed 
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more lives than the guns and gases of 
the battlefields. Mortality figures 
probably underestimate the total toll, 
but it seems likely that during the 
pandemic’s first 25 weeks, 25 million 
people died. The numbers spiralled 
upwards, eventually quadrupling as the 
illness swept around the globe in 
successive waves: in England and Wales, 
0.5 per cent of the population died, but 
Tanzania lost 10 per cent. The raw 
statistics are brutal, especially as the 
worst afflicted were young, healthy 
adults rather than the elderly. Fame 
or wealth offered no protection. 

In her latest book, Catharine Arnold 
focuses on personal experiences to 
convey emotionally the horror and the 


uncertainty of this mysterious disease 
that was ravaging the world. Emulating 
the shock factor of the original virus, 
she unflinchingly describes the 
gruesome symptoms it induced not just 
once, but again and again. And again. 

Outbreaks surfaced in country after 
country, and Arnold travels after them 
in the literary equivalent of accident 
tourism. Successive chapters are based 
in different cities and countries, yet 
they remorselessly relate the suffering of 
victims and survivors, doctors and 
nurses, parents and orphans. While 
Arnold has retrieved an impressive 
number of individual testimonies, 
after a while they begin to sound 
heartbreakingly similar. Repeatedly, 
she invites her readers to peer into 
stuffy bedrooms, over-crowded wards 
and unsanitary school halls converted 
into emergency shelters. Undertakers 
and grave-diggers were not immune, 
so the bodies started to accumulate. 

A couple of intriguing chapters offer 
some reprieve from the litanies of 
psychological distress and physical 
disintegration. Inevitably, food and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers were 
quick to exploit the commercial 
opportunities offered by this invisible 
threat. Desperate to protect themselves 
— even from their nearest and dearest — 
millions of terrified people bought 
gauze masks: one honeymoon couple 
reported spending their first week 
together wearing nothing else. Sales 
of whisky, disinfectants and cough 
lozenges rocketed, but doctors also 
proved willing to endorse the efficacy 
of laxatives, salt water gargles and, 
above all, onions. 

Another fascinating aspect of this 
important story is its relevance for 
modern epidemics, notably avian flu. 
Arnold’s book opens dramatically in 
a windswept Yorkshire churchyard 
in 2008, when the body of a former 
diplomat who died from the flu in 1919 
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COMING SOON... 
“Next month, I'll be speaking to Fern Riddell about her new book on the 
music hall star and suffragette bomber Kitty Marion. Our expert review- 


ers will also be discussing new titles on Napoleon, the RAF and bizarre 
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was exhumed from its lead-lined coffin 
ina bid to understand how viruses 
transmute and cross the biological 
barriers between birds, animals and 
human beings. Viral archaeologists 
travel to remote areas — Alaska, Spitzber- 
gen — to recover the remains of victims 
who have effectively been deep-frozen 
for the last century. By studying ancient 
tissue samples, they hope to understand 


medieval beliefs about the human body” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 


A short tale of greatness 


ELEANOR PARKER enjoys a slim but skilful biography of 
King Cnut, an underappreciated Anglo-Saxon ruler 


Cnut: The North Sea King 
by Ryan Lavelle 
Allen Lane, 128 pages, £12.99 


sized books offering brief sketches of the 
lives of 45 rulers of England (or Britain, 
in the later period). Despite the pub- 
lisher’s claim to cover “every ruler from 


and forestall future mutations. Britain’s — Cnut is one of the most Athelstan to Elizabeth II”, Cnut is in fact 
protection forces prepare for a flu = fascinating figures in one of only four pre-Conquest monarchs 
onslaught with the same diligence as for medieval history: a to make the cut so far. This selective 

a terrorist attack: leisure centres and Viking invader who approach to Anglo-Saxon history seems 


sports stadia have already been selected 
as emergency morgues. 

Lurid and pacy, Pandemic 1918 aspires 
to the page-turning fascination of a 


became a successful 

king of Anglo-Saxon 
England, he was ruler of 
an empire that reached 
across the North Sea. Yet, as Ryan Lavelle 
comments in his engaging short account 


particularly hard on King Edgar, whose 
imperial aspirations and display of 
Christian kingship made him, as Lavelle 
demonstrates, an influential model for 
Cnut. It also makes the biographer’s task 
more difficult: this book has to not only 


Britain has prepared of Cnut’s life, this mighty king “hasbeen cover the reign of Cnut but also to locate 
° relegated to a bit-part in the popular it between those of Svein Forkbeard, 
f or afi u onslaught with perception of medieval history”. Perhaps | Edmund Ironside and Cnut’s two 
the same diligence as inevitably, the book begins with the short-lived sons, Harthacnut and 
= famous story of Cnut commanding the Harold Harefoot. 
for aterrorist attack tide to obey him — but as Lavelle goes It’s not an easy thing to do in just over 


detective thriller. Melodrama is 
ever-present: the spectre of death flaps 
its wings, stealing upon its victims like 

a thief in the night. But one particular 
authorial choice has deeper implications 
than stylistic quirk: Arnold decided to 
replicate perceptions of the time by 
personifying the virus throughout her 
book as “The Spanish Lady’. As she 
explains, Spanish flu did not originate 
in Spain. It acquired the label because, 
while during the war British and 
German newspapers refrained from 
printing alarming stories likely to induce 
panic, in neutral Spain journalists were 
free to report the outbreak. I agree with 
Arnold’s eventual conclusion that 
“Spanish Lady’ was not just a misogynis- 
tic smear, but carried the mythological 
power of a classical avenging fury. But 
surely exploring that symbolism should 
have been part of her project? HJ 
Patricia Fara is the president of the British 
Society for the History of Science. Her latest 
book is A Lab of One’s Own: Science and 
Suffrage in the First World War (2018) 


on to show, there is much more to Cnut 
than colourful legend. 

Cnut was the son of the Danish king 
Svein Forkbeard, who briefly seized the 
throne of England in 1014 after a long 
and violent campaign of invasion. Cnut 
inherited his father’s wars along with his 
kingdom, and regained England for 
himself in 1016. He ruled for nearly 20 
years, until his death in 1035, expanding 
his control to some extent over other 
regions of Britain, as well as Denmark, 
Norway and parts of Sweden. Lavelle 
deftly places Cnut in this wider context, 
showing how the king aspired to be a 
player on a European stage and 
consorted with popes 
and emperors as no 
Viking monarch (and { 
few English ones) had (GY 
done before him. ‘ 

This concise biography 
is a new addition to the 
Penguin Monarchs series, 
a range of attractively 
designed and pocket- 


A 14th-century 
image of Anglo-Saxon 
king Cnut 


100 pages, especially since the sources for 
Cnut’s life are complex, fragmentary, 
and often written long after the king’s 
own time. Lavelle navigates these choppy 
waters with confidence and skill, and 
throughout the book he is careful to 
indicate where the truth is in doubt or 
where evidence is simply absent. As 
he observes, “we lack the full story at 
crucial moments of Cnut’s life”, and 
a certain amount of speculation is 
unavoidable. The size of the book does 
not leave much space for scene-setting, 
and the reader unfamiliar with the 
period may find the narrative difficult 
to follow in places; uncertainty about 
dates and the evidence of contested 
sources necessitate a fair degree of 
chronological jumping around. 
Nonetheless, this is a valuable 
addition to a fine series, and a useful 
introduction to a king who 
deserves to be better known. 
Dr Eleanor Parker is lecturer in 
medieval English literature at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and author of Dragon Lords: 
The History and Legends of 
Viking England (2018) 
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Spies like us 


T argues that a new book on British double agents 
is insufficiently critical of the failings of the secret services 


Enemies Within 
by Richard Davenport-Hines 
William Collins, 672 pages, £25 


Richard Davenport- 
Hines is a fine writer and 
a prodigious researcher. 
His latest book is very fat 
(672 pages) and exhaus- 
tively footnoted, well 
written, sometimes 
humorous and, as far 
as I can tell, reliable in terms of fact. 
But Enemies Within also has a purpose. 
It is grimly determined to rescue the 
security service from its detractors. 
While billed as a book about the 
Cambridge spy ring, it offers a broader 
history of spying in Britain, with a good 
deal on Russian espionage too. The first 
chapter, dealing with spying from the 
days of Elizabeth I and Ivan the Terrible, 
is engrossing. But the heart of the book 
is arelentless assault on those who have 
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Art historian Anthony 
Blunt (left) in 1929. It would 
be 50 years before his time 

as a Soviet agent became 
public knowledge 


“demeaned the men and women of 
intelligence and moral purpose who 
joined the secret services”. Davenport- 
Hines suggests that MI5 officers were 
typically “shrewd, efficient and decent”, 
and it is a dreadful calumny to suggest 
that the service’s former public school- 
boys “protected one another in obtuse, 
complacent and snobbish collusion”. 

In Davenport-Hines’ world, the fact 
that Burgess, Maclean, Philby and Blunt 
were all establishment insiders who went 
to English public schools has no bearing 
on their becoming spies, or their remain- 
ing undetected for an absurdly long time. 
But the public school system creates 
either people who are fiercely loyal to it, 
or people who hate it, and hate the class 


system it nurtures. The Cambridge spies 
were the latter. And the security services 
failed to notice these double agents 
partly because they were run by people 
from the same background. Instead, they 
devoted enormous resources to infiltrat- 
ing the Communist party and surveil- 
lance of working-class folk like Commu- 
nist party leader Harry Pollitt. Did no 
one think that, as the best known 
communist in Britain, he would have 
been useless as a Soviet spy? 

The problem with the security services 
between the wars, says Davenport-Hines, 
was state underfunding, which “nudged 
them into closer reliance on rightwing 
individuals and organisations than was 
desirable”. So it had nothing to do with 
the fact that the chief agent-runner, 
Maxwell Knight, was a fascist? 

Come the war, MI5 is here painted as 
being imbued with the spirit of democ- 
racy. But that doesn’t come across in 
memoranda I have read. Intelligence 
officer Guy Liddell, for example, jeered at 
the Home Office’s reluctance to imprison 
people without trial as stemming “from 
an old-fashioned liberalism”. 

Elsewhere, the book springs to 
indignant defence of former MI5 chief 
Sir Roger Hollis and his deputy Graham 
Mitchell. One or both of them, accord- 
ing to spy Peter Wright and journalist 
Chapman Pincher, was a Soviet spy. Dav- 
enport-Hines assumes that the charges 
against Hollis and Mitchell have been fi- 
nally discredited. But they have not. The 
MI6 officer assigned to investigate them 
thought he had been prevented from 
completing his task properly, and won- 
dered to the end of his life why Hollis did 
not allow him the use of MI5 resources 
to investigate Mitchell. I spent some time 
going through Mitchell’s memoranda for 
my last book, and he was nasty piece of 
work. Perhaps all good spies are. 

Full disclosure: my last book was about 
my father, over whom Mitchell organised 
surveillance for decades. His prejudices, 
and the grubby pleasure he found in his 
power over other men’s lives, seeps out of 
his memoranda. “Shrewd, efficient and 
decent” he certainly wasn’t. 

Francis Beckett’s latest book is Fascist in the 
Family (Routledge, 2017) 
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Power struggles 


Ghanaians celebrate the 


ousting of President 


Kwame Nkrumah on 
24 February 1966 


MARTIN MEREDITH 1s disappointed by an insubstantial 
exposé of post-colonial Africa’s worst despots 


Dictatorland: The Men Who 
Stole Africa 

by Paul Kenyon 

Head of Zeus, 480 pages, £25 


The roll call of dictators 
who have strutted across 
the African stage since 
the independence era 


.. began in the 1950s is a 
eftrs long one. Ghana’s first 
leader, Kwame Nkru- 


mah, set the pace, enforcing a personal- 
ity cult, imprisoning opponents without 
trial and embarking on one grandiose 
scheme after another. From being one of 
the most prosperous tropical countries 
in the world at the time of independence 
in 1957, Ghana by 1965 had become 
virtually bankrupt. 

Scores more African leaders followed 
the same path. By the 1980s, Africa was 
renowned for its ‘Big Men’: dictators 
who ruled the roost, tolerating neither 
opposition nor dissent, rigging elections, 
emasculating the courts, cowing the 
press, stifling universities, demanding 
abject servility and making themselves 


exceedingly rich. By the end of the 1980s, 
nota single African head of state in three 
decades had allowed himself to be voted 
out of office. Of some 150 heads of state, 
only six had voluntarily relinquished 
their power. 

In the 1990s, protest movements de- 
manding democratic reform spread from 
one country to another. Some succeeded 
in getting rid of old regimes. But many 
dictators survived the challenge, often 
by using brute force. Despite the risks, 
Africa’s struggles for democratic rule 
persist to this day. 

A string of fine books have been writ- 
ten about Africa’s Big Men, by enterpris- 
ing journalists tracking their nefarious 
activities for years on end. They include 
Michela Wrong’s vivid portrait of 
Congo’s Mobutu Sese Seko and Peter 
Godwin’s compelling accounts of Robert 


Africa’s struggles 
for democratic rule 
persist to this day 


At the edge of an empire 


MILES RUSSELL 1s charmed by an entertaining guide to one of 
Britain’s most impressive ancient monuments 


Hadrian’s Wall: Rome and the 
Limits of Empire 

by Adrian Goldsworthy 

Head of Zeus, 224 pages, £18.99 


Even in its denuded and 
ruinous state, Hadrian’s 
Wall is an awe-inspiring 
monument. Designed to 
stand around seven metres 
in height, it originally 
comprised an estimated 
million cubic metres of hand-carved 


stone and ran for a distance of 73 miles, 
from Newcastle to Bowness-on-Solway. 
Constructed in the second century AD, 
and taking perhaps seven years to 
complete, it represents the single greatest 
building project ever initiated in Europe. 
Curious, then, that it barely appears in 
accounts surviving from antiquity, the 
only reference being in the fourth-centu- 
ry Scriptores Historiae Augustae, which 
rather perfunctorily notes that it was 
designed simply “to separate the Romans 
and barbarians”. 


Mugabe’s Zimbabwe. More recently, 
Tom Burgis’s endeavours have produced 
The Looting Machine, an extensive inves- 
tigation into the systematic theft 

of Africa’s wealth. 

Paul Kenyon’s Dictatorland, however, 
fails to make the grade. He claims to 
have travelled “all over Africa in the 
footsteps of the dictators”, discovering 
new insights. Yet his book focuses on 
just a handful of familiar tyrants such 
as Mobutu and Mugabe, Nigeria’s Sani 
Abacha, Libya’s Gaddafi and the rulers 
of Equatorial Guinea: Macias and 
Obiang. No more than seven countries 
(out of a total of 54) get his attention, and 
large chunks of historical background 
and contemporary material in the book 
follow well-trodden paths. 

The book also bears the hallmarks 
of being researched and written in some 


The wall was far more than just a 
barrier, however. With its multiple gates, 
ditches, banks, outlying signal towers and 
system of fortlets on the Cumbrian coast, 
it was a complex system of control: an ar- 
chitectural mechanism of shock and awe 
designed to maintain order along Rome’s 
most troublesome of borders. Manned 
by auxiliaries — non-citizen troops from 
Rome’s territories — it attracted a mix of 
soldiers and civilians from across the em- 
pire, including Dacians (from modern- 
day Romania), Thracians (from Bulgaria), 
and Tungrians (from Belgium), together 
with Syrians, Spaniards, north Africans 
and even boatmen from the river Tigris in 
modern-day Iraq. 

Goldsworthy is an erudite guide whose 
exhaustive research into the military 
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haste. The origin of Dictatorland, says 
Kenyon, was a phone call from his agent 
while he was in Crimea, suggesting a 
project on Africa’s rapacious leaders. 

“Tt couldn’t have been further from my 
mind,” he writes. There followed a series 
of “whirlwind” research trips. 

Even the title conforms to the com- 
monly held stereotype version of Africa. 
“I wanted to tell the story of the conti- 
nent with all the colour, all the intrigue, 
all the human stories that make it what 
it is today,” Kenyon says. Well, by that 
measure, he has fallen short. Africa is 
far more interesting and complex than 
Kenyon has managed to discover. 
Martin Meredith is a journalist, biographer 
and historian, whose books include The 
Fortunes of Africa (2015) and The State of 
Africa (2013) 


history of the Roman empire has helped 
to fill this new book with a range of inter- 
esting facts and entertaining anecdotes, 
from the life of Hadrian himself, to the 
men and women who lived and died in 
the shadow of his wall. The illustrations 
are also well chosen, conveying a sense 
of both the military and geographical 
contexts of Rome’s northern frontier. 

As an introduction to the history of 
the most impressive of ancient engineer- 
ing achievements, Goldworthy’s book is 
entirely successful. Best of all, it’s small 
enough to slip into a pocket and take with 
you as the perfect companion to explor- 
ing the remains of the wall today. 
Miles Russell is an archaeologist and author 
of Arthur and the Kings of Britain (Amberley) 
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Age of Conquests: The Greek 
World from Alexander to Hadrian 
336 BC-AD 138 

by Angelos Chaniotis 

Profile, 480 pages, £30 


Professor Chaniotis has 
graced the universities 
of Heidelberg, New York, 
Oxford and Princeton, 
as well as his native 
_ Athens. He isa grand 

eeesower® specialist in ancient 
Greek epigraphy (the 
study of inscribed texts), especially those 
that illuminate religion in the period 
that we ancient historians rather oddly 
call the ‘Hellenistic’. This runs from — 
or starts immediately after, according 
to taste — the extraordinary, genuinely 
epoch-making reign of Alexander the 
Great (died 323 BC) and continues up to 
the conquest and absorption into the 
mighty Roman empire of Ptolemaic 
Egypt in 30 BC, marked by the suicides 
of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. 

Chaniotis is thus playing to several of 
his strengths in this magnificently 
conceived and executed review of 
Greece’s Hellenistic age. However, he has 
chosen — defensibly — not to stop at 30 BC, 
but to cover instead the ‘long Hellenistic 
Age’, carrying on to the end of the reign of 
the 14th Roman emperor, the bearded, 
Greek-loving Hadrian. By then, according 
to Horace, “captive Greece” had well and 
truly “conquered its fierce Roman 


conqueror” culturally. But eles 
Hellas was no more y as 


united then, politi- 
cally speaking, than 
it had ever been: 
force majeure 
ruled. 


A mosaic detail showing 
Alexander the Great, 
whose reign was 
“genuinely epoch-making” 


The heroic age of Hellas 


PAUL CARTLEDGE relishes a masterful account of a fascinating 
and turbulent era of ancient Greek expansion 


WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
at historyextra.com/podcasts 


Chaniotis describes or classifies 
these almost five centuries as an ‘age of 
conquests’, and it was of course that. Al- 
exander’s conquests, covering much of the 
Middle East, were succeeded by Republi- 
can Rome’s conquests in the Greek-speak- 
ing world, then Imperial Rome’s, which 
extended as far as Emperor Claudius’s 
invasion of Britain and Emperor Trajan’s 
conquests of Dacia (Romania) and Meso- 
potamia. But the Hellenistic age was very 
much more than just an ‘age of conquests’. 
This is superbly demonstrated by the 
concluding chapters on socio-economic 
conditions, social and cultural trends, and 
the role of religions, including Christian- 
ity, Judaism and a variety of polytheisms, 
in an increasingly cosmopolitan world. 
This is a work firmly based on expert 
scholarship, but it is also designedly acces- 
sible to a wider readership. The scholarly 
apparatus of references and sources is 
sensibly tucked away at the back of the 
volume. Ideally, perhaps, the non- 
narrative portion could have been 
enlarged in proportion to the political, 
diplomatic and military, particularly as 
regards major intellectual breakthroughs. 
This was the great age of the Alexandria 
Museum and Library, of Eratosthenes, 
Archimedes and Claudius Ptolemy. 
However, the powerful narrative, aided by 
good maps and illustrations, is certainly 
far more than just a bare listing of one 
damn thing after another. The author is 
always self-consciously alert to the taxing 
problems of how best to write 
; ancient Hellenic history. Go 
to it, gentle readers — it will 
») beaspring treat. 
Paul Cartledge is 
former professor 
of Greek culture 
at the University 
of Cambridge, 
and author of 
Democracy: 
A Life (OUP 
paperback, 2018) 
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Prince ‘Eddy’, the Duke of Clarence. A new thriller by Saul David delves into 
theories that the royal may have been connected to the Whitechapel murders 


FICTION 


Aripping yarn 
NICK RENNISON enjoys a lively adventure story that breathes 
new life into myths surrounding Jack the Ripper 


The Prince and the 
Whitechapel Murders 
by Saul David 

Hodder, 304 pages, £18.99 


Major George Hart, 
a soldier in Queen 
Victoria’s army, has an 
unusual family back- 
ground. His forebears 
include not only a Zulu 
chieftain but also, he 
has reason to believe, a 
member of the British royal family. 
Summoned by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the man Hart suspects may be 
his father, the major is given a difficult 
task. He is to act as nursemaid to Prince 
‘Eddy’, Victoria’s grandson and second 
in line to the throne. The prince’s life is 
threatened by Irish Fenians, intent on 
assassination, but this is not the only 
danger from which the young prince 
must be protected. Eddy has rendered 
himself liable to blackmail through his 
liaisons with other men, and has also 
taken to slumming it in Whitechapel’s 
squalid streets. His presence there on 
nights when the serial killer soon to 
be known as Jack the Ripper murders 


his victims provides further problems 
for Hart to solve. When the fragment 
of a letter, apparently in the prince’s 
handwriting, is found at the scene of one 
of the killings, the major decides he must 
act. Joining forces with a maverick police 
officer, he launches his own investigation 
into the Ripper murders. What follows is 
a journey into a heart of darkness. 
Leading military historian Saul David 
has written two previous novels about 
the resourceful Major Hart, one set in 
South Africa at the time of the Zulu 
Wars and the other in Afghanistan dur- 
ing the Second Anglo-Afghan War. This 
third excursion for the character takes 
him no further than London’s East End, 
but obliges him to confront dangers just 
as life-threatening as those faced on far- 
flung battlefields. The theory of possible 
royal involvement in the Ripper murders 
(long since thoroughly discredited) is 
nota new one, but Saul David cunningly 
weaves together history and fiction to 
breathe new life into old ideas about the 
killings. The result is an exciting and 
entertaining adventure story. HJ 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver's 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
FAMOUS MURDERS 
IN FICTION 


The Black Dahlia 
James Ellroy (1987) 


' Elizabeth Short 
was an aspiring 
actress in Hollywood 
who acquired the 
nickname ‘The Black 
Dahlia’ after being 
© brutally killed and 
mutilated in 1947. 
Short’s unsolved murder remains 
one of the most famous criminal 
cases in Los Angeles history. This 
powerful novel, the first in Ellroy’s 
‘LA Quartet’, blends fact and fiction 
as it explores the circumstances 
surrounding Short’s death and the 
ensuing police investigation. 


Dust and Shadow 
Lyndsay Faye (2009) 


Although Lyndsay 
Faye is best known 
for a trio of novels 
about a pioneering 
policeman on the 
streets of 1840s New 
York, her first novel 
Dust and Shadow 
brought together two legendary 
figures, one historical and one 
fictional. Sherlock Holmes needs all 
his unparalleled skills as a detective 
when he pits his wits against those 
of Jack the Ripper. Much more 
than mere pastiche, this is a richly 
detailed evocation of late Victorian 
London’s darkest history. 


See What I Have Done 
Sarah Schmidt (2017) 


Lizzie Borden 
supposedly took an 
axe and “gave her 
mother 40 whacks”. 
According to the folk 
rhyme, “when she saw 
what she had done, 
she gave her father 
41”. What exactly happened in the 
Borden household in 1892 is one of 
the greatest mysteries in American 
criminal history. Sarah Schmidt’s 
unsettling, darkly poetic novel 
conjures up the claustrophobia 
and repression in the wildly 
dysfunctional family, which may 
have led to the murders. 
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Richard 
Burbage was 
one of the first 
great stars of 
English theatre 


An actors life 


Sunday Feature: Exit Burbage - 
the Man Who Made Hamlet 
RADIO Radio 3 

Scheduled for Sunday 15 April 


It may be the words of William Shake- 
speare that have endured, but it was one of 
his associates, Richard Burbage, who first 
brought many of the Bard’s greatest roles, 
including Hamlet and Lear, to life. A 
founding member of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Men, Burbage’s was the name that 
drew in the punters and thus set Shake- 
speare’s work on the way to immortality. 
This one-off documentary finds 
Andrew Dickson charting Burbage’s life. 
(Look out for Dickson’s feature on 
Richard Burbage in our next issue.) 


The Sikh bus driver Tarsem Singh 
Sandhu, pictured in 1963 


Religious rights 


The Turban Bus Dispute 


RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for Monday 16 April 


In 1967, Sikh bus driver Tarsem Singh 
Sandhu was sent home after defying a 
ban on the wearing of beards and turbans 
at work. So, as journalist and novelist 
Sathnam Sanghera relates in a one-off 
documentary, began an industrial 
dispute that dragged on for two years. 

It was a moment that also formed part 
of the backdrop to Enoch Powell’s 
infamous ‘Rivers of Blood’ speech, given 
50 years ago, on 20 April 1968. Not only 
did the dispute take place within Powell’s 
Wolverhampton constituency, but the 
Conservative MP referred to it when he 
said: “The Sikh communities’ campaign 
to maintain customs inappropriate in 
Britain is much to be regretted.” 
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The philosophy of excess 


Bettany Hughes tells us why she’s speaking up for 


the god of wine in her new documentary 


Bacchus Uncovered 
TV BBC Four 
Scheduled for Thursday 29 March 


Think of Bacchus, aka Dionysus, and, as 
Bettany Hughes puts it: “You probably 
think of the fat god of wine with vine 
leaves in his hair.” Or perhaps you think 
of Euripides’ tragedy The Bacchae, in 
which a follower of Dionysus “rips off 
the head of her son not realising who it 
is, thinking he’s a lion because she’s been 
so infused with the madness of the god”. 
Neither image shows the deity of 
wine, fertility, theatre and religious 
ecstasy in a good light. Yet, as Hughes 
argues in her latest documentary, 
perhaps it’s time we reinvestigated what 
we think we know about Bacchus. 
“What’s fascinating to me is that he’s 
the god both of allowing us to lose our 
inhibitions, but also of getting together, 
so he’s actually a very communally 
spirited god in many ways,” she says. 
“Because of that, the ancients also 
called him Bacchus the Liberator, or 
Bacchus the Saviour, or Bacchus the 
God Who Gives Men’s Minds Wings.” 
This doesn’t mean the ancients didn’t 
recognise both Bacchus and the 
fermentation of grape juice as poten- 
tially problematical. “[The Greeks] have 


“Romans like Julius 
Caesar and Tacitus 
saw wine asa form 
of reason or control” 
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this big idea of nothing in excess,” 
says Hughes. “You always hold on to 
just enough reason or control to pull 
yourself back from the edge.” It’s an 
attitude embodied in the role of the 
symposiarch — the master of a sympo- 
sium, the part of a banquet that took 
place after a meal when men talked 
and drank — whose job was to manage 
the flow of grog. 

In the Roman era, Bacchic cults 
were outlawed because of the risks of 
their members holding allegiance to 
“a parallel state”. Nonetheless, the great 
and the good of Rome approved of 
quaffing. “Wine itself becomes a form 
of reason or control,” says Hughes. 
“You have these quotes from Tacitus 
and Julius Caesar saying that it’s 
fantastic that subject populations love 
drinking wine so much because it 
basically makes them subservient.” 

Bacchus had staying power, and 
Hughes’s film also explores the 
interplay between the worship of Christ 
and the worship of Bacchus, figures 
united in reaching out to all kinds of 
people, in the early Christian era. As 
Hughes says of Bacchus: “He’s a god 
who blurs boundaries between male 
and female, between rich and poor, 
between classes.” 


Bettany Hughes in 

Georgia with an 8,000-year- 

old pot that was found to 
contain wine residue > 
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Lenny Henry will be telling the story of Jamaican immigrants to Britain, such as the 
Moss family, pictured at their Kingston home in 1962, just before emigrating 


The Commonwealth Kid 
TV BBC One Scheduled for April 


This April, the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting will be held in 
London, the first time the event has 
taken place in the capital for more than 
30 years. It’s an event marked ina 
one-off documentary that finds Sir 
Lenny Henry heading for the Caribbean 
to explore what the Commonwealth 
means to some of those who live in it. 

While the comedian and actor was 
born in Dudley in the west Midlands, 
it’s a return to Henry’s deeper roots 


End of an era 


The Death of Stalin 
DVD (Entertainment One, £9.99) 


On 1 March 1953, Josef Stalin 
was found semi-conscious on the 
floor of his dacha. He had suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage and finally left 
this mortal coil on 5 March. For those 
in the Kremlin, Armando lannucci’s 
sulphurous black comedy depicts 
this as an event that brought 
both confusion and a 
jockeying for power. 
Once, that is, 
everyone can actually 
bring themselves to 
say out loud that 
Stalin has died. 
These are people, 
after all, who had 
become adept in 
Orwellian double- 
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Gunning for power: Jason Isaacs plays the war 
hero Georgy Zhukov in The Death of Stalin 


Jamaica. They emigrated to the UK 
in 1957, less than a decade after the 
Empire Windrush landed in Tilbury. 
In Jamaica and the Bahamas, 
Henry meets a cross-section of 
society, including street vendors, 
government officials, teachers and 
students, as he explores the close 
ties between the peoples of the 
Caribbean and the UK. What might 
this tell us about links between all 
the countries of this post-colonial 
league of nations? And what, he asks, 
should the role of the Commonwealth 
be in the 21st century? 


speak in order to stay alive. 

But when they are able to admit 
what’s happened, the fun really begins 
as a terrific cast make the most of 
every line. They include Michael Palin 
as Molotov, a wan figure who has lost 
his way after making too many 
compromises; Steve Buscemi as 
Khrushchev, a man steeling his nerve 
to take power; and Simon Russell 
Beale, who oozes menace as Beria, 
head of the secret police. 

How much of this actually happened 
isn’t really the point. This is a 
Stern historical-political 
Satire that reminds us 
how, when already 
corrupt governments 

decay, the need to 
hold power makes 
fools of the great 
and good who are in 
the thick of it. It’s also 
laugh-out-loud funny. 


flying ace Billy Bishop 
Roots manoeuvres 

Hidden in streets across the country 
Lenny Henry: because his parents were born in is the story of Britain’s history. Such 


is the central idea behind Britain’s 
Most Historic Towns (Channel 4, 
March). The series finds Professor 
Alice Roberts telling the stories of 
historic towns during transformative 
moments in British history. So, 

for example, we learn about the 
Regency period via the metamor- 
phosis of Cheltenham into a 
fashionable spa resort. 

Over on Radio 4, InOur Time 
(continuing from Thursday 
22 March) tackles a host of histori- 
cal subjects as Melvyn Bragg corrals 
academics together to discuss 
Alexis De Tocqueville’s book on 
government in the New World, 
Democracy in America; George 
Eliot’s Middlemarch; the Roman 
slave trade; and father and son 
railway pioneers George and Robert 
Stephenson. Meanwhile, in Chinese 
Characters (Radio 4, Monday 
9 April), Rana Mitter explores the 
history of China through the lives of 
20 remarkable individuals. (See our 
feature on page 32.) 

Highlights on Yesterday include 
War Above the Trenches (Thurs- 
day 12 April) which focuses on aerial 
battles above the western front. 
Also on the channel, 1945-1953: 
From World War to Cold War 
(Wednesday 11 April) chronicles the 
February 1945 conference at Yalta, 
when leaders of those fighting 
fascism gathered to determine how 
Europe would be governed after the 
Second World War. 

On History, a new series of 
Forged in Fire (Thursday 29 March) 
once again sees experts crafting 
blades based on historical designs. 
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The British slave trade 


Ellie Cawthorne and James Walvin uncover the dark 
history of Liverpool's connection to the transatlantic 
slave trade, at the International Slavery Museum 


ooking north across the 

waterfront from Liverpool’s 

Albert Dock makes for a 

dramatic view. On the banks 

of the Mersey, topped by 

two wide-winged Liver birds, 
symbols of the city, stand the Three Graces. 
Majestic and iconic, these three imposing 
buildings are a grand reminder of the city’s 
former dominance in shipping and trade, 
and the prosperity it once reaped from 
these industries. 

However, looking out from a window in 
the International Slavery Museum (ISM), 
I’m given a different perspective on this 
impressive landscape. A small, unobtrusive 
black plaque informs me that the Three 
Graces stand on the site of the former 
George’s Dock. It was here that ships bound 
for Africa were loaded with produce to 
trade for slaves. 

George’s Dock has long since disappeared, 
and the city’s waterfront has been trans- 
formed. But, as the ISM, which opened in 
2007 and has welcomed almost 4 million 
visitors, highlights, Liverpool is still grappling 
with the legacy of slavery. Through a 
succession of moving and engaging galleries, 
the museum unflinchingly examines the 
difficult history and tangled inheritance of 
the transatlantic slave trade, 
both in Liverpool and across 
the globe. 


Enslaved Africans 
were often held in 
manacles or leg irons 


Today the robust red brick dock on the 
Mersey bustles with tourists rather than 
traders. The storerooms once packed with 
cotton and tobacco are gone, replaced by 
museums, art galleries and independent 
shops. Amid today’s ice-cream vans and 
busking musicians, it’s difficult to picture 
ships departing on slaving voyages. 


Acity built on slavery 

In October 1699, one such ship — the 
Liverpool Merchant — left the city’s docks. 
Setting sail on a voyage that saw 220 
captured Africans transported into slavery 
in Barbados, the Merchant was the first 
known slaver to depart from Liverpool, 
marking the beginning of a massive and 
pervasive industry that would endure for 
more than a century. 

European towns such as Liverpool 
marked the first port of call in what would 
become known as the ‘triangular trade’. 
From there, cargos such as textiles, firearms 
and cowrie shells were shipped to west 
Africa to be traded for slaves. These Africans 
would then be shipped across the ‘middle 
passage’, bound for a life of enslave- 
ment, most frequently as plantation 
labourers, in the Caribbean or North 


once more for slave-produced goods 
wanted back in Europe, such as cotton, 
rice, sugar and coffee. 

British involvement in slave trading 
began in the 1560s, and “by the late 18th 
century, the British had come to dominate 

the industry”, says Professor James Walvin, 
a historian who has published widely on 
transatlantic slavery. “It was around that 


America. There, they would be traded 
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artefacts representing the economics 
of the slave trade; unloading slave- 


cotton plantation in the West Indies; 
produced sugar at Bristol in 1823 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
The ISM celebrates black achievers 
past and present; an 18th-century 
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A late 18th-century stowage plan illustrates the inhumane way in which enslaved African 
men, women and children were packed on slave ships during the passage across the Atlantic 


time that Liverpool was at its peak as a slave 
trading city port.” Indeed, by the second half 
of the 18th century, Liverpool slavers had 
undercut their competitors in Bristol and 
London to streak ahead and dominate the 
British industry. Over the course of the 
18th century, the city saw a mammoth 
5,300 ships leaving on slave trading voyages, 
peaking at around 100 a year in the 1770s. 
In total, it is estimated that a staggering 1.5 
million enslaved Africans were transported 
across the Atlantic in ships from Liverpool. 
Profits from slaving transformed the city 
from a small port with connections to 
Ireland and Britain’s west coast into a major 
international trading hub. An econom- 
ic boom soon followed. “You 
cannot understand the history of 
Liverpool without understand- 
ing its relation to the people of 
Africa,” Walvin tells me. 
“Slavery is part of the warp 
and weft of the city’s his- 
tory.” Sure enough, if you look 
for it, the legacy of the slave 
trade is still visible in the fabric 
of the city. A 10 minute 
walk away from the ISM 
stands Liverpool’s 
imposing town hall, the 


A c1774 print illustrates the 
fashion for coffee — but it was 
often produced with slave labour 


construction of which began in 1795. Look 
carefully, and you'll spot African faces carved 
in 1 friez 

Dig a little deeper and you'll uncover that 
even Penny Lane, now famous because of the 
Beatles song, takes its name from James 
Penny, a prosperous slave-ship owner who, 
in 1792, was given an award for condemning 
abolition in parliament. Penny Lane is one 
of a wall of Liverpool street signs that visitors 
to the ISM can turn over to reveal the slavers 
they take their names from. Meanwhile, no 
fewer than 20 successive mayors in the late 
18th century were invested in slaving. By 

1787, 37 of the city’s 41 council members 
were enjoying rich financial rewards 
from the trade. 

Involvement was not only 
limited to wealthy shipping 
magnates and influential 
politicians. “Let’s not forget 
that thousands of sailors and 

ordinary Liverpudlians 
working in ancillary industries 
were also needed to keep the 
slaving system going,” says 
Walvin, “from shipbuild- 
ers, Carpenters, coopers 
and sailmakers, right 
down to the people who 


“PENNY LANE - NOW FAMOUS FOR A VERY 
DIFFERENT REASON - TAKES ITS NAME FROM A 
PROSPEROUS SLAVER AND ANTI-ABOLITIONIST” 


made the sailors’ provisions and the goods 
taken to west Africa to exchange for slaves.” 
A display case filled with small luxuries and 
commonplace items — a cotton shawl, coffee, 
glass, and a sparkling loaf of slave-grown 
sugar — provides a neat reminder of how the 
products created by slaves were staples of 
everyday life in Europe. “The slaving system 
permeated the entire city,” says Walvin, “as it 
did all the major ports of Europe.” 


Abarbarous trade 

As the horrors of slavery happened more 
than 4,000 miles across the ocean, Walvin 
explains, the trade “is often seen as only 
marginally linked to the British. The British 
have always seen slavery as an American 
institution, but in reality, all the Africans 
that became American slaves were taken 
the continent by British ships. The British 
were absolutely central and seminal to the 
entire system.” Yet although many back in 
Europe may have turned a blind eye to the 
brutal realities of slavery, the cruelties of the 
system were painfully real. 

Throughout the ISM, horrific reminders 
of the brutal dehumanisation of those 
transported — both during the gruelling 
journey across the middle passage and in the 
life of bondage that awaited — are all around. 
Architectural plans show slaves cramped 
together in dire conditions on ships, while 
on one wall, images of the violence endured 
by slaves stretch from floor to ceiling. 

Elsewhere, a roughly carved wooden 
statue of an African wrestling to wrench 
himself free of his chains is exhibited 
alongside rusted shackles, leather whips, 
metal muzzles and branding irons. These 
tools of torture sit uneasily alongside ledgers 
and receipts, highlighting that those 
transported were not only dehumanised 
using chains and shackles, but also by a vast, 
profit-driven bureaucratic system. 

One of the most unnerving exhibits is 
the Davenport papers — a collection of 
correspondence from wealthy slave trader 
William Davenport dating from the late 
1740s and 1750s. In logbooks issued at 
Liverpool counting houses, countless 
columns of enslaved Africans are listed like 
any other profitable commodity — reduced 
to only their gender, age and the price they 
fetched. Deaths are recorded no differently 
to the loss or destruction of any other cargo. 

The ISM is keen to emphasise the 
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humanity and agency of those who were 
enslaved, and there is a strong focus on 
personal stories throughout. Video installa- 
tions give a voice to those whose experiences 
are absent from the historical record. Life 
back in west Africa is celebrated through 
Igbo wall paintings, cowrie-covered masks 
and the dynamic sounds of Ghanaian drum- 
ming. This riot of colour and sound reminds 
visitors that all those enslaved were indi- 
viduals with their own histories, forced to 
leave behind rich cultures. 

Meanwhile, portrayals of enslaved 
Africans simply as passive, submissive 
victims are continually undercut by the 
stories of black figures who fought tooth 
and nail for freedom. These range from 
black abolitionists such as Olaudah Equiano 
to rebelling slaves and ‘maroons’ — those 
who escaped from slavery to set up indepen- 
dent communities. 


Beyond abolition 
In July 1807, the Kitty’s Amelia departed 
Liverpool for Bunce Island on the coast of 
Sierra Leone, on Britain’s last legal slaving 
voyage. Four months earlier, following a 
long and contentious campaign, parliament 
had passed the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
Act, which outlawed slave trading (but not 
slavery itself) in the British empire. 
Although Britain’s involvement in the 
slave trade had formally come to an end, 
Liverpool continued to be shaped by it. 
Throughout much of the 19th century, 
slave-grown cotton from America continued 
to land in Liverpool’s docks, destined for the 
large Lancashire textile mills powering 
Britain’s industrial revolution. Trade and 
industry were not the only areas in which the 


A Brazilian couple attended by slaves on 
a coffee plantation, c1820 
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International Slavery Museum 


Albert Dock, Liverpool L8 4AQ 
@ /iverpoolmuseums.org.uk 


fallout from slavery continued to be felt. 
“Once there was a major movement of 
African people taking place across the Atlan- 
tic, with regular ships back and forth, black 
people were landing in Britain in small but 
noticeable numbers, settling down and 
marrying locally,” says James Walvin. 

Keen to explore this aspect of slavery’s 
legacy, the ISM examines the experiences of 
black people in Liverpool’s more recent 
history. Alongside portraits of black 
Liverpudlians are quotes sharing their 
experiences of racism, from verbal abuse in 
the workplace to black babies being spat at in 
the streets. However, there is also a celebra- 
tion of the city’s myriad of influential black 
figures, from politician John Archer to 
swimmer and community activist James 
Clarke, the first black man to have a 
Liverpool street named after him. 

“Over the last 25 years, Liverpool has 
become one of the great leaders in how to 
deal with a dark past,” says Walvin. “In the 
space of a generation, the city has gone from 
having virtually no mention of the slave trade 
to being home to a museum that is globally 
recognised, and the city is now fizzing with 
interest in its history. It’s a sensitive topic, 
but one that’s important to discuss, and places 
such as the International Slavery Museum 
can have an extraordinary impact.” 


Historical advisor: Professor 
James Walvin, author of Slavery: 
The History and Legacy of One 

of the World’s Most Brutal 
Institutions (Connell, 2018). 
Words: Ellie Cawthorne 
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FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 MShed 


BRISTOL 
A major slaving port 


Bristol has been grappling with its slaving 
history recently — in 2017, concert venue 
Colston Hall announced it would change 
its name to escape connections to slaver 
Edward Colston. In its accessible and 
engaging galleries, the M Shed museum 
addresses some of the tangled issues 
connected to the city’s shadowy past. 
bristolmuseums.org.uk 


2 Wilberforce House 
HULL 
Birthplace of a famous abolitionist 


William Wilberforce, one of the most 
celebrated advocates of the anti-slavery 
movement, was born at this red-brick 
house in Hull in 1759. Several of 
Wilberforce’s personal items are on 
display, along with a small exhibition on 
slavery, abolition and life in west Africa. 
www.hull.gov.uk 


3 Museum of London, 
Docklands 

EAST LONDON 

Where slave produce was stored 


Housed in a warehouse once used to store 
slave-grown sugar, this riverside museum 
in Canary Wharf explores the history of the 
Thames. The capital’s involvement in the 
slave trade is an intrinsic part of this story, 
as examined in the museum’s ‘London, 
Sugar and Slavery’ gallery. 
museumoflondon.org.uk 


4 The Georgian House Museum 
BRISTOL 
Home of a plantation owner 


This lavishly furnished house was built in 
1790 for the sugar merchant and slave 
owner John Pinney. Pero Jones, an 
enslaved African who served as Pinney’s 
personal valet, also lived at the address, 
and now has a bridge named after him at 
Bristol’s harbourside. 
bristolmuseums.org.uk 


5 National Maritime Museum 
GREENWICH, LONDON 
A gallery on slavery’s global impact 


In a permanent exhibition on the history of 
the Atlantic, the NMM explores how the 
triangular trade shaped the future of three 
continents. Exhibits include the logbook 
of aslave schooner and a portrait of 
abolitionist Olaudah Equiano. 

rmg.co.uk 
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Sunday 17 June 2018 


St Anne’s College, Oxford, OX2 6HS 
10am-5.30pm 


With Trevor Rowley, George Garnett, 
Alex Makin, Leonie Hicks and Michael Lewis 


Following the news that the Bayeux Tapestry 1s set to arrive in Britain 
in 2022 we've assembled five experts to explore its history and the era 
that spawned tt. The day will also include a buffet lunch. 


The Bayeux Tapestry tells the story of the Norman Conquest within the 
context of an identifiable geography. This talk will trace the locations 
where the events of 1066 (and earlier) occurred. 


4 a Trevor Rowley is emeritus fellow of Kellogg College, 
Oxford and author of An Archaeological Study of 
the Bayeux Tapestry. 


The tapestry tells a story of the Conquest which in many ways seems 
to corroborate the immediately post-Conquest Norman literary 
accounts, and in some ways does not. The commentary in the margins 
often seems studiedly to avoid the point of the action illustrated below. 
Why was the designer being so coyly careful? 


George Garnett is professor of medieval history at 
the University of Oxford. He wrote The Norman Conquest: 
, A Very Short Introduction. 


DE REAR IN LEKREG 
Remy) VSESK, 


Alexandra Lester-Makin has studied photographs of the back of the 
Bayeux Tapestry and analysed the threads and stitches in the photos 
to see what they tell us about the embroiderers and organisation of 
work. This talk will discuss the results so far. 


Alexandra Lester-Makin has a PHD in early 
medieval embroidery from the university of Manchester. 
She is also a professional embroiderer. 


The Bayeux Tapestry presents a graphic account of 14 October 1066, 
but its purpose is not to tell us what actually happened. This talk sets 
the tapestry’s account in the context of other narratives to address 
how the battle was understood. 


Leonie Hicks is senior lecturer in medieval history at 
> Canterbury Christ Church University, and author of A Short 
aie History of the Normans. 


Many assumptions are made about what the tapestry shows and within 
the embroidery are scenes not easily understood. This talk will unpick 
some of its myths and mysteries. 


Michael Lewis is an expert on the Bayeux Tapestry and 
a member of the Bayeux Tapestry Scientific Committee. He 
works at the British Museum, and is the author of The Real 
World of the Bayeux Tapestry. 


Ticket prices: 


£70 Subscribers to BBC History Magazine 


E80 Non-subscribers 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS We reserve the right to replace any speaker with an 
alternative of equal stature in the unlikely event that they are unable to attend. 
Please let us know when booking of any special access requirements. BBC History 
Magazine subscribers should have their subscriber number to hand when booking. 
Tickets are non-refundable and places are limited. There will be a transaction fee 
of £2.50 for postal tickets. There will be no transaction fee for e-tickets. 


*Calls cost 13p per minute plus your network’s access charge 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN APRIL 


Under the radar 


EXHIBITION 


Special Forces: In the Shadows 
National Army Museum, London 

17 March-18 November 

®@ 020 7730 0717 

® nam.ac.uk 


he secret world of special forces comes under the 

spotlight at the National Army Museum this month, 
in its first major exhibition since the museum reopened in 
March 2017. The exhibition will examine 70 years of 
Britain’s special forces, exploring the roles played by these 
elite regiments since their foundation in the Second World 
War, outlining the training and skills required, and 
describing operations around the world. 

The men and women of special forces have to undergo a 
rigorous recruitment regime. One part of the exhibition 
examines this process, looking at six examples of those that 
have made it through. This will include interviews with 
former soldiers as well as highlighting the intense physical 
and psychological preparation that still plays a role in how 
these soldiers are chosen. 

The exhibition is divided into seven distinct sections, 
which look at the actions of special forces units over the 
years, such as the dramatic rescue of hostages being held in 
the Iranian Embassy in London, in May 1980. 

Many of the objects on display are being brought together 
for the first time, including the compass that Paddy Mayne, 
SAS founder member and one of the Second World War’s 
most decorated soldiers, wrenched from an enemy plane 
cockpit. Another notable exhibit is a complete SAS 
counter terrorist kit from 2007. 


EXHIBITION EXHIBITION 

Titanic Stories Monet & Architecture 
National Maritime Museum, National Gallery, London 
Cornwall 9 April-29 July 


Until 7 January 2019 
®@ 01326 313388 
@ nMMC.CO.uUk 


@ 020 7747 2885 
@ nationalgallery.org.uk 


The National Gallery is 
launching a new exhibition of 
Monet’s works - the first of its 
kind to ever examine Monet’s 
career through the buildings 
he painted. More than 
75 artworks will be on 
display, revealing how 
the artist used 
architecture to create his 
compositions. The works 
on show feature some of 
Europe’s most famous 
monuments, including 
Rouen Cathedral and the 
Houses of Parliament. 


A host of objects - some 

of which have never been 
displayed to the public 
before — are now on show in 
Falmouth, as part of 
an exhibition 
exploring the tragic 
sinking of Titanic in 
1912. Among the 
items on show are a 
handkerchief waved 
from a lifeboat and a 
first-class passenger 
list found in the 
pocket of a victim. 


The cover of a booklet 
for the film Atlantic, 1929 


EXHIBITION 


Queen Victoria 

in Paris 

Bowes Museum, Barnard 
Castle, Co Durham 

24 March-24 June 

@ 01833 690606 

@ thebowesmuseum.org.uk 


In August 1855, Queen 
Victoria made a historic state 
visit to Paris to mark a turning 
point in Anglo-French 
relations, which had been 
strained since Napoleon’s 
defeat 40 years earlier. This 
month, the Bowes Museum 
will host an exhibition of 51 
watercolours created in 
honour of the visit. 


Out & about 


British special forces on operations. An exhibition examines the 
role of elite forces in conflicts over the past 70 years 


EXHIBITION 


Vanley Burke: 
Photographing 
Birmingham 
(1968-2011) 
Birmingham Museum 
& Art Gallery 

Until 1 July 

@ 0121 348 8000 


® birminghammuseums.org.uk 


Jamaican-born Vanley 
Burke arrived in Birmingham 
as a teenager in 1965 and 
is considered one of 
Britain’s most important 
photographers. His photos 
captured the lives of the 
city’s African Caribbean 
community. This exhibition 
features a selection of his 
works taken between 

1968 and 2011. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 


by MarkBostridge 


efore visiting 

Amsterdam for the 

first time, some 20 

years ago, I purchased 

a guidebook and was 
briefly taken in by the banal 
tourist description of the city as 
‘the Venice of the North’. Both 
destinations are indeed water- 
borne. Both were built on bog 
and marshland reclaimed from 
the sea. But there, as any visitor 
will quickly discover, the 
comparison ends. 

The novelist Henry James saw 
Venice as “perfect poetry” and 
Amsterdam as “perfect prose”, 

a description that still applies to 
present-day Amsterdam. For 
there is something essentially 


prosaic and unpretentious about 
the Dutch city, and these are 
qualities that stem in large part 
from its history. 

Amsterdam had its origins, 
about 1,000 years ago, at the 
junction of the Amstel and Jj 
rivers. In the 17th century it 
succeeded in throwing off the 
former domination of the 
Catholic church and the foreign 
power of Spain to develop as a 
great trading centre. 

The voyages of the Dutch East 
India Company at the beginning 
of the 1600s brought back great 
riches, spawning the creation of 
the world’s first market in the 
sale of company shares. 
Foreigners flocked to the city 


The moveable 
bookcase in Anne 
Frank’s house, which 
conceals the door to 
the secret annexe 


‘The latest in our historical holiday series 
sees Mark explore a city famed for its art, 
commerce and liberal attitudes 


and at one point Amsterdam 
had four times the income per 
capita of Paris. 

Three new canals were 
constructed, wrapped ina 
semi-circle around the medieval 
centre in perhaps the greatest 
engineering feat of the age: 
seven miles of canal, dug by 
hand. Nowa Unesco-recognised 
World Heritage site, it was a 
masterpiece of town planning 
and bourgeois architecture. 

Walk around the canals today, 
in that cold, bright northern 
light, and it’s impossible to resist 
the attraction of the gracious 
gabled homes built by the newly 
prosperous merchant class. Each 
one rests on 40 or so pairs of 
piles, solid foundations driven 
into the peat and clay. They were 
designed to serve as storehouses, 
workshops, and as homes, with 
the householder often living 
under, not over, the shop. 

I say ‘walk’ because that is the 
best way to see the city, though 
when crossing the road watch 
out for bikes! The city has 1 
million bicycles (for an estimat- 
ed population of 1.1 million) 
and 68 per cent of journeys by 
Amsterdammers are made by 
bike. Rush-hour bike-jams are a 
constant problem. 


One of Amsterdam’s 
Id-f I ia Is V vi I 


For an insight into the 
bourgeois individualism of 
17th-century Amsterdam, head 
to the Rijksmuseum where — 
alongside pieces by Van Gogh 
and Vermeer — you'll find 
extraordinary works by 
Rembrandt. Rembrandt didn’t 
paint the canals or houses. 
Instead, in paintings such as De 
Staalmeesters, a group portrait of 
the sampling officials of the 
Drapers’ Guild, he reinvigorates 
genre painting by transforming 
mundane subject matter into 
something tantalising and 
mysterious. He brings a sense of 
interiority to his representations 
of these six men engaged in 
examining a swatch of fabric. 
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Gedogen is a Dutch expression 
meaning ‘technically illegal, but 
officially tolerated’, and has 
obvious relevance to Amster- 
dam’s attitude to soft drugs and 
the stench of marijuana 
permeating the streets from its 
coffee shops. The Dutch, and 
Amsterdammers in particular, 
have been famous for centuries 
for their tolerance. However, this 
‘live and let live’ approach was 
born out of expediency and not, 
as mythologisers would have us 


Been there... 

Have you visited Amsterdam? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


¥ twitter.com/historyextra 
fi facebook.com/historyextra 


believe, from visionary idealism. 
The disparate elements of 
Amsterdam society in the 
golden age, religiously and 
ethnically eclectic, submerged 
their differences to maintain 
their trading empire. 

The reality of this situation 
broke through with sudden, 
inhuman ferocity during the 
Second World War. Of the 
80,000 Jews in Amsterdam in 
1940, an estimated 58,000 had 
been killed by 1945, most of 
them in concentration camps. 
The sight today of long queues of 
visitors, many of them young- 
sters, snaking from the entrance 
to the ‘secret annexe’ where 
Anne Frank and her family were 
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something 
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kept hidden from the Nazis, 

is comforting as a testament to 
Frank’s precious immortality. 
So too is Amsterdam’s record in 
the postwar years of a renewed 
determination to extend 
personal freedoms — from 

the legalisation of prostitution 
to the celebration of the first 
legal gay weddings. 

Mark Bostridge is a writer and critic. 
His books include The Fateful Year: 
England 1914 (Viking, 2014) 


Read more of Mark’s experiences at 
historyextra.com/amsterdam 


Nextmonth: Guy dela Bédoyére 
visits Western Australia 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 
April and May are especially 
good months in which to see 
the city and visit the nearby 
famous bulb and tulip fields. 


GETTING THERE 
Eurostar has recently 
introduced a twice-daily train 
direct from London to 
Amsterdam, taking just 

3 hours 41 minutes. There 
are also direct flights to 
Amsterdam from a variety of 
UK airports. 

WHAT TO PACK 

Russell Shorto’s book 
Amsterdam (2013) presents 
a fascinating argument 

for the view that Amsterdam 
is the world’s most liberal 
city. Donna Tartt’s challenging 
novel about a Dutch painting, 
The Goldfinch (2013), is 
partially set in Amsterdam. 


WHAT TO BRING BACK 
A copy of The Diary of a 
Young Girl by Anne Frank, 
which can be purchased 
from the Anne Frank House 
on Prinsengracht. Since its 
publication in 1947 the book 
has sold 31 million copies in 
70 languages. 

READERS’ VIEWS 
Walk, boat the canals, visit 
the Rijksmuseum and Anne 
Frank’s house. Moreover, 
just wander about the old 
downtown 

@hppily_ 


Take a boat ride on the 
canals and river Amstel 
@kellydanceclub 
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1. BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 
Join us in commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Royal Air Force with 
our new temporary exhibition exploring 
100 years of Air Defence, open between 
30th March - 10th November 2018. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


5. ROSSLYN CHAPEL 

Founded in 1446, the beauty of its setting and 
its ornate stonework have inspired and 
attracted visitors for generations. Just seven 
miles south of Edinburgh, with good transport 
links, Rosslyn Chapel is open all year. 
rosslynchapel.com | 0131 440 2159 


9. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
FREEMASONRY 

Discover three centuries of English 
freemasonry in a unique museum situated 
in one of London’s most spectacular Art 
Deco buildings. 


freemasonry.london.museum 


= 
» | 


2. BAMBURGH CASTLE 

A stunning coastal fortress at the heart of an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
Explore fourteen rooms, The Aviation 
Artefacts Museum, archaeology, cafeteria, 
grounds and battlements. Discover an 
amazing eclectic collection of 3500 items. 
bamburghcastle.com | 01668 214515 


6. WEDGWOOD MUSEUM 

Trace over 250 years of history and discover 
Josiah Wedgwood’ lasting influence on 
industry and society. This museum houses 
the UNESCO protected V&A collection of 
huge historic and cultural significance. 


worldofwedgwood.com 


10. NEWARK TOWN HALL 
MUSEUM & ART GALLERY 
Fascinating architectural gem designed 
in 1776 by John Carr. A working Town 
Hall that also contains a museum within 


its beautiful Georgian rooms. 
newarktownhallmuseum.co.uk 


3. NATIONAL TRUST 

CALKE ABBEY 

Plenty of stories are waiting to be told at 
Calke Abbey - the country house in decline. 
Discover the people who lived and worked 
on the estate, and meet their modern-day 
equivalents who help keep Calke alive today. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


7. CANTERBURY TALES 

Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer’s 
tales are brought vividly to life. 


info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 


11. HULL & ST 

RIDING MUSEUM 

The museum houses spectacular natural 
history and archaeology displays. Medieval 
Hull is brought to life in galleries filled 
with rare survivals. 


hcandl.co.uk/museums | 01482 614330 


4. ANAESTHESIA 

HERITAGE CENTRE 

A unique medical science museum devoted to 
the history of anaesthesia and pain relief. The 
current exhibition ‘Brave Faces’ shows how the 
innovations of Ivan Magill and Stanley 
Rowbotham revolutionised facial surgery. 


heritage@aagbi.org | 020 7631 1650 


8. FROGMORE MILL, 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 

Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 
thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 


12. NEWCASTLE CASTLE 

Steeped in history, this imposing medieval 
fortress is a rugged reminder of Northern 
England’s past. Take a journey through the 
gateway to Old Newcastle and get to know the 
story of where Newcastle began. 
newcastlecastle.co.uk | 0191 230 6300 
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Register of Qualified Genealogists 


www.qualifiedgenealogists.org 


Thinking of hiring a Genealogist? Want to research your 


Nn a : ni st Bewirms family history? A qualified genealogist can offer: 
. o ap. Stra towoy, a pevillage corr 


when you use our soap, 
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Sess Soong A recognised, genealogical Post Graduate University qualification 


true wholesome soap 


4 antsept like mo other 


Quality 
Experience and education, producing high quality work 


Choice 
Qualified Genealogists are varied in their activities and cover a 


range of specialisms within genealogy and family history TO ADVERTISE 
HERE CONTACT 
See our member profiles for contact details: BAYLEE ON 
www.qualifiedgenealogists.org/resumes 0117 300 8549 
OR 
RQG: changing the face of genealogy and family BAYLEE.SOWTER@ 
history, raising levels of quality within genealogy. IMMEDIATE.COUK 
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PUBLISHING 


From Pop Art to The Story of Humankind, this advanced and 
philosophical children’s magazine introduces young readers to a 
thought-provoking mix of Science, Arts and General Knowledge. 


AQUILA is not like any other publication you will find on the newsstand, 
it is more like a club for inquisitive kids; every monthly issue provides 
them with new topics and a balanced perspective on our world. 


v Perfect for 8-12 year-olds 
¥ Challenging Puzzles & Experiments 
v Teachers & Parents love AQUILA 


March issue: Grow Your Own 
Through the letterbox every month, a Children can read about the Dig for Victory campaign 
subscription to AQUILA makes a brilliant of WWII and try some ‘baked bean botany’ PLUS: meet an intrepid 
gift. Write a gift message and choose your plant hunter from the Millennium Seed Bank and make some carrot 
delivery date when you subscribe online: ice cream. YUM... this month’s issue is the Bee’s Knees! 


FROM THE MAKERS OF | aos HISTORY 
. MAGAZINE 


GR rte a pe Wt 
THE STORY OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


In the mid-17th century, bloody conflicts between 
king and parliament ravaged the British Isles in an 
era of revolution and reprisals with a far-reaching 
and long-lasting legacy. In this special edition of 
BBC History Magazine, a range of expert historians 
provide insights into the background, causes, 
protagonists, action and aftermath of the Civil War. 


BBC HISTORY MAGAZINE 


Inside you will find: 
Fresh perspectives on Charles I and Cromwell 
How war affected the lives of ordinary people 
The impact of printed propaganda 
Clashes across England, Wales and Ireland 
Why the Restoration transformed Britain 


PLUS - subscribers to BBC History Magazine 
receive FREE UK postage on this special edition! 


Xe meal ee eat st * We ‘Cet sao ary ; 
mcsare weet % “ FREE 
oh vel ors a STORY 


Trace the era’s key episodes Discover how Cromwell became Meet the women who fought 
through a detailed timeline Britain’s most brilliant general military and bureaucratic battles 


| Order online WWW. buysubscriptions.com/cvOWar 
or Call us on 03330 162138" and quote CIVILWAR 


+ Calls from \andlines wil! cost up to 9p per minute. Cal! charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included in free cai! packages. 
Lines are open 8. 00am —6.00pm weekdays and 9.00am — 1pm Saturday for orders only. * Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK postage on this special edition 
Prices including postage are: £11.49 for al! UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for Rest of World. All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


ONLINE 
QUIZZES 
1. What was Que en historyextra.com 
5 /qui 
Anne’s Bounty? ie 


2. What did Carthaginian 

general Hannibal, Hussite leader 
Jan Ziska, Napoleonic marshal 
Andre Massena and British admiral 
Horatio Nelson have in common? 


3. What was a Vespasienne and why 
was it sonamed? 


4. What did Wiltshire 

barrister Sir Cecil 
Chubb (left) buy at 

_ auction for £6,600 

_ in September 1915? 


§. The world’s first 
international 
cricket match was 
staged in1844.Who 
were the contestants? 


6. What happened at the church 
below on 17 May 1649? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. A subsidy paid to boost the incomes of 

poorer Church of England clergymen. 

2. They were all blind in one eye. 

3. A French public urinal, named after the emperor 
Vespasian who is said to have put a tax on urine. 
4. Stonehenge. 

5. Canada and the United States. 

6. Three Leveller mutineers in parliament’s New 
Model Army were executed by firing squad at 

St John the Baptist church in Burford. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


@ When and how did King John 
get the name ‘Lackland’? 


Elaine Pottie, by email 


As well as having a terrible 
reputation both for tyranny and 

extortion, King John ‘Lackland’ 
(reigned 1199-1216) has been de- 
nounced for military ineptitude: 
during his reign John lost Normandy 
to King Philip of France. 

But the nickname ‘Lackland’ was 
not attached to John because of the 
lands he lost as king, but dated from his 
boyhood, and came from his closest 
family. The 12th-century chronicler 
William of Newburgh tells us that when 
John’s father, King Henry II (reigned 
1154-89), made his older sons, Geoffrey 
and Richard, dukes of Brittany and 
Aquitaine, he commented that his 
youngest son John would have to stay as 
Johannes sine terra, or John lack-land’. 
Henry later tried to improve matters by 
making John Lord of Ireland, but the 


conquest of the island was piecemeal 
and vulnerable, and the unflattering 
soubriquet stuck. 

French chroniclers took great 
pleasure in mocking Jean sans terre, and 
when his older brother Richard I, ‘the 
Lionheart’ was on the throne (1189-99), 
he famously damned John’s reputation 
by saying: “My brother is not a man 
to win land for himself if there is 
anyone to put up the merest show 
of resistance.” 

As king, John gained an even worse 
nickname — Mollegladius, or ‘Soft- 
sword’, for his failures in fighting Philip 
of France. But ‘Lackland’ dogged him 
for most of his life. 


Laura Ashe is associate professor of English at 
Worcester College, Oxford, and the author of 
Richard II (Allen Lane, 2016) 
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Hailing from the sun- 
drenched Adriatic island 
of Rab, this soft, squishy 
almond cake was 
reportedly first served to 
Pope Alexander Ill in 1177, 
and quickly became a 
favourite with the island's 
monks and nuns. It's now a 
classic dish wheeled tat 
weddings, baptisms and 
other special occasions. 
I've chosen to make my 
Rab Cake in a traditional 
spiral shape, but all sorts 
of designs are now popular. 


For the pastry: 
250g flour 

25g butter 

1 tsp sugar 

1 egg 

1 tbsp water 
pinch of salt 


For the filling: 

500g ground almonds 
450g sugar 

3 tbsp Maraschino 

(or cherry brandy) 

3 eggs 

zest of 1 orange 

zest of 1 lemon 

icing sugar (for dusting) 


Make the pastry by 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a Spiral-shaped almond and 
cherry cake from the Adriatic 


kneeding together the 
flour, butter, sugar, egg, 
salt and water until it forms 
a firm mixture. Wrap it in 
clingfilm and place in the 
fridge for 30 minutes. 

In a bowl, mix together 


the ground almonds, sugar, 


orange and lemon zest, 
eggs and Maraschino to 
make the filling. 

Roll out the pastry thinly, 
and place on baking paper 
on an oven tray. 

Lay the filling on the 
pastry in a spiral shape. 

Using a sharp knife, cut 
the pastry into a spiral, 
follow the shape of the 
filling, but leave a little 
extra space on both sides. 

Pull the edges of the 
pastry up to make the 
sides, so that the filling is 
contained. 

Bake in a preheated 
oven at 160°C for around 
40 minutes or until golden. 

Cool, then dust with 
icing sugar before serving. 


“Perfect for fans of 
marzipan or cherry 
bakewell” 


5/10 
1 hour 


‘Rab cake: F) 


heavenly almond ——S—_——_——V—_V_—__—_ —— — —  — — — —— — 
Pastry first served 


to the pope 


Transatlantic playboy James Gordon Bennett Jr. Did his 
exploits inspire a popular British exclamation? 


’ Who was Gordon Bennett? 


Roger Maynard, by email 


If you're looking for the 

\ origins of the popular 
British exclamation of 
surprise, anger or shock, the 
usual explanation centres on 
American press baron (James) 
Gordon Bennett Jr (1841— 
1918). Bennett was well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic as 
a sportsman, playboy and 
sponsor of aviation and motor 
racing contests. His fame was 
amplified by colourful tales 
about his outrageous behav- 
iour, such as the one about how 
he turned up drunk to dine 
with his future in-laws and 
disgraced himself by urinating 
in the fireplace. 

It’s not hard to see why, 
in an age when swearing 
and blasphemy were much 
more frowned upon, anyone 
considering taking the name of 
the Almighty in vain might 
utter a satisfyingly euphemistic 
“Gor... don Bennett!” instead. 
But we don’t know for sure 

that this Gordon was the sole 


inspiration for the saying. The 
first known documented use of 
the term doesn’t appear until a 
novel of 1937. It may well be 
that several other Gordon 
Bennetts kept it current, such 
as General (Henry) Gordon 
Bennett, an Australian 
commander who 
controversially escaped from 
Singapore in 1942, leaving his 
men to be captured by the 
Japanese. Whoever originated 
it, British TV dramas and 
sitcoms of the 1960s and 70s 
also kept the name fresh. 
Scripts requiring coarse 
language — at a time when even 
‘bloody’ was considered 
shocking — employed the 
numerous lesser profanities 
current at the time, and shows 
such as Steptoe and Son and 
Till Death Us Do Part certainly 
used ‘Gordon Bennett! with 
hearty enthusiasm. 


Eugene Byrne is an author 
and journalist 
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the Manhattan Project at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico (4,4) 


the collaborationist French 


PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Across 


6 Teacher and historian who 
became prime minister of 
post-communist Hungary (6) 
8 The first one was built under 


10 A major seaport of 
Phoenicia, now in southern 
Lebanon (4) 

11 This town was the seat of 


government during the 

Second World War (5) 

12 The Bolshevik forces in the 
Russian civil war are often 
referredtoasthe___ (4) 

13 Former Massachusetts 
governor and Democratic party 
presidential nominee, defeated 
by George Bush (7) 
14The____ of Delphiwasa 
famous medium of divine 
revelation (6) 

15 See 28 down 

17 At one time a cook in the 
British colonial army, he 
became an African leader, and 
was deposed in 1979 (3,4) 

20 Perhaps the United States’ 
greatest inventor, he played a 
critical role in introducing the 
modern age of electricity (6) 
22Comtessede_ 
involved in the Affair of the Diamond 
Necklace, a scandal at the court 

of Louis XVI in 1785 (2,5) 

24 The letters emblazoned on the 
battle standards of the ancient 
Roman legions (4) 

26 A Norman fortification 4 miles 
from Maidstone, rebuilt as a stone 
castle in 1119 (5) 

27 Offensive weapon which became 
a ceremonial symbol of royal author- 
ity in the British parliament (4) 

29 See 9 down 

30 County where the activities of six 
farm labourers in the early 1830s 
are regarded as the birth of trade 
unionism (6) 


Down 


1 Khrushchev ousted this 
Soviet premier in 1955 (8) 


Which Latin-derived 

term describes 
Mussolini's 
government? 
(see 3 down) 


. 
7 
‘ 
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What was Mary, 
Queen of Scots’ 


2 Inhabitant of the central European 
republic that came into being on 
1 January 1993 (6) 
3 Term describing the Italian 
government under Mussolini, 
derived from the Latin for a bundle 
of rods around an axe symbolising 
penal authority in ancient Rome (7) 
4 Palace, perhaps best known as 
the home of Mary, Queen of Scots (8) 
5 Ancient kingdom of eastern 
Georgia, also called Kartli (6) 
7 One of Napoleon’s marshals, who 
fought at Waterloo. He was executed 
in December 1815 (3) 
9/29 across The United States’ 
first female secretary of state (9,8) 
13 A follower of a Celtic religion, 
supplanted by Christianity, in Gaul 
and British Isles (5) 
16 The pleasure gardens in Chelsea, 
alongside the Thames, opened to the 
public in the mid-18th century (8) 
18 Cave in northern Spain with 
famous ceiling drawings believed 
to be up to 20,000 years old (8) 
19 Known as ‘the Bear’, he was 
S) Duke of Saxony and the founder 
of the Ascanian Dynasty (6,1) 
21 French exponent of 
existentialism, who declined 
the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1964 (6) 


palace called? 
(see 4 down) 


23 Ancient fortification in 


overlooking the Dead Sea, which 

is a World Heritage Site (6) 

25 Venetian family of pioneering 
travellers, the most famous member 
of whom apparently spent 17 years in 
China in the late 13th century (4) 
28/15 across Iconic guerrilla warfare 
leader, who was prominent during the 


Cuban Revolution (3,7) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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PRIZE 


DVD ; 
worth ¥ 


£19.99 


for5winners gR 


Britannia: 
Season One 


It’s AD 43, and Britannia is home 
to drug-fuelled Druids and warring 
Celtic tribes. But change is 
coming, as legions of hardened 
Roman soldiers arrive intent on 
conquest at any cost. 

Zoé Wanamaker, Kelly Reilly, 
Mackenzie Crook and David 
Morrissey star in this visceral and 
unpredictable new take on the 
Roman invasion of Britain from 
award-winning screenwriter 
Jez Butterworth. 

This DVD box set includes the 
entire first season, as seen 
recently on Sky Atlantic. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, April 2018 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
april2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 18 April 2018. Entrants must supply full name, 
address and phone number. The winners will be the 
irst correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
June 2018 issue. By entering, participants agree to 
be bound by the terms and conditions shown in full 
in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
ersonal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 
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SOLUTION TO OUR FEBRUARY 2018 CROSSWORD 
Across: 7 Humours 8 Jim Crow 10 Krylenko 11 Homage 12 Zeiss 14 Etruria 16 Marie 


Antoinette 19 Lord Home 
Down: 1/6 Lucrezia Borg 


21 Breda 22 Tibet 24 Iron Duke 26 Darnley 27 St Alban. 
ia 2 Wool 3 Franks 4 Richard | 5 ICBM 9 Robert Cecil 13 Iliad 


15 Reeve 17 Apostles 18 Trackway 20 Outlaw 21 Bronte 23 Byng 25 Dole. 


FIVE WINNERS OF THE EAGLE OF THE NINTH 
D Allen, Sussex; J Whawell, Cornwall; L Heath, West Sussex; D Good, Derbyshire; 


D Reid, Kent 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 
@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc. Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 


Media Company Bristol Limited em 
county may be released if they win. 


Entries cannot be returned. Entran 


@ The winning entrants will be the 
mmediate Media Company Bristol 
(0 be contacted within one month o 


offer the prize to a runner-up. 
@ Immediate Media Company Bris' 


ployees or contractors, and anyone connected with the competition or their direct 


amily members. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these terms and conditions and that their name and 


Only one entry permitted per person. 


@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 


$ must supply full name, address and daytime phone number. Immediate Media 


Company (publishers of BBC History Magaziné, will not publish your personal details or provide them to anyone without 
permission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy/ 


irst correct entries drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 


winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 


Limited's decision is final and no correspondence relating to the competition will be 


entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 
residence of the winners will be published in the magazine within two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 


the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 


iol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, alter 


or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
he promotion is subject to the laws of England. 
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FOR JUST £10 


when you subscribe to 
World Histories today 


BBC World Histories is the new bi-monthly title from the 
BBC History Magazine team, offering accessible and in-depth 
features exploring a wide range of topics from our global past 
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Try your first 3issues 
for just £10*saving 52% off 
the shop price 


Free UK delivery direct 
to your door up to a week 
before it hits the shops 


Don’t miss any of the 
fascinating content coming 
up in the next issues of 
BBC World Histories 


Hurry! Offer ends 
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Elizabeth Woo 


Sarah Gristwood describes the controversial 
life of Edward IV’s commoner queen 


Europe rips 
itself apart 
Peter H Wilson 
explores the 
Thirty Years’ War, 
which devastated 
the continent 
AOO years ago 


lville 


How to kill in WWII 


Giles Milton reveals the 


extraordinary training 


regime offered to those 


who served in the SOE 


Slumbers past 
Sasha Handley offers a 
variety of historical 
tips for getting a 

good night's sleep 
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My history hero 
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“The world needed cheering 
up after the First World War. 
His Little Tramp brought so 
much joy toso many people 
- youd have to be made of 
stone not to laugh at Chaplin” 


TV chat show host 
Sir Michael Parkinson chooses 


Charlie Chaplin 


1889-1977 


harlie Chaplin was a comedian and film-maker whose 
‘Little Tramp’ persona helped make him silent cinema’s 
biggest star. He grew up in London in poverty, began 
performing in music halls as a boy, and at 18 or 19 
joined the Fred Karno troupe, ending up in Hollywood. He was 
later accused of communist sympathies and forced out of the US, 


settling in Switzerland, where he died aged 88. 


When did you first hear about Charlie Chaplin? 

Through my coal miner dad, John, who took me at the age of five 
or six to the local cinema to see one of his films. My father — the 
other great hero in my life — loved the old comics and laughed so 
much that he fell off his seat into the aisle and was reprimanded 
by the cinema management. I was in stitches too. That cinema 
trip was the start of my lifelong love of Chaplin. 


What kind of person was he? 

Chaplin was the first great film star and the man who 

practically invented film comedy. He was an extraordinary 
individual — one of the true giants of the 20th century. He wasn’t 
a nice man, but most talented geniuses are not. He knew what 

he wanted, he was a slave-driver in the studio, and he worked 
people until their legs dropped off. But look where he came 
from: he was sent to the workhouse at seven, and when he was 14, 
his mother was committed to a mental asylum. So he was more 
than a genius, he was a survivor. 


What made Chaplin a hero? 
First and foremost, his ability to make the world laugh. And the 


world needed cheering up after the horrors of the First World War. 


His Little Tramp brought so much joy to so many people — you 
would have to be made of stone not to laugh at Chaplin. He spent 
years perfecting his craft, and his pratfalls, props (such as his 
bowler hat and cane) and funny walk were the product of his 
music hall years. Secondly, the fact that despite growing up in 
unimaginable poverty, he went to America and achieved so much, 
helping to create the Hollywood we know and becoming a cinema 


Charlie Chaplin 
wearing overalls and 
holding a wrench, 
sitting on top of an 
enormous set of gears 
ina still from the film 
Modeérneimes (1936) 


legend. Comedians since owe so much to him, and his humour 
endures to this day. 


What was his finest hour? 

For me The Circus (1928), in which the ringmaster of a struggling 
circus hires Chaplin’s Little Tramp as a clown, but discovers he can 
only be funny unintentionally. It earned him Oscar nominations 
for best actor, best director and best writing, but the Academy gave 
him a special award for “writing, acting, directing and produc- 
ing The Circus”. In truth, he had so many finest hours, be it The 


Goldrush (1925), Modern Times (1936) or The Great Dictator (1940). 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
Nobody is perfect, and Chaplin certainly wasn’t. He liked teenage 
girls, and today he’d have been driven out of the film business. But 
I'm not judging him by his private life, ’m judging him by his 
genius for making people laugh. 


Are there parallels between Chaplin’s life and your own? 
None at all. My family might have been poor and working class, 
but I had a happy, safe life, while he had a dreadful childhood. 


If you could meet him, what would you ask him? 

Sadly, I never got to interview Chaplin. I think he was frightened 
to appear on a chat show in case his private life came up. Besides, 
I'd have needed a dozen chats to cover his extraordinary life! IfI 
had met him, I’d have thanked him for making my dad laugh. 
Michael Parkinson was talking to York Membery 

Michael Parkinson is a broadcaster, journalist and author who presented 
the talk show Parkinson from 1971—82 and 1998-2007. His new CD, The 
Great American Songbook, is out now 
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Severe stroke survivor makes model recovery 


When stroke attacked Arthur 
Pickering, aged just 58, he 
thought he would spend the 
rest of his life ina care home. 


And no wonder. 


Stroke is the UK's leading cause 
of severe adult disability, as well 
as our third biggest killer. 


But then, Arthur struck back. 


With the help and care of the 
Stroke Association, he went 
from being semi-paralysed, 


speechless, and unable to grip a 
tennis ball, to building a devilishly 
detailed 4' 6" monster model of 
the world's biggest ferry. 


Then he sailed away with first 
prize at the Blackpool Model 
Boat Show. 


Helping people like Arthur is the 
work of the Stroke Association - 
and the very best way you 

can help us strike back against 

stroke is to leave us a gift 

in your Will. 


Stroke 


association 


eR 


To find out how you can help us strike back against stroke by leaving us agift in your Will, please 


call 


email 


or visit 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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